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THE CEASELESS WATCH AND WARD AGAINST TERRORIST ACTIVITIES IN PALESTINE: TROOPS PATROLLING THE 
RAILWAY TRACKS NEAR JERUSALEM. 


British troops in Palestine keep ceaseless watch and ward against terrorist activities 
and atrocities of every description. Men of the Ist Battalion The Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry are here seen patrolling the railway tracks between Jerusalem 
and the village of Artuf, on the line to Lydda. They are in radio contact with 


! 
' 


their headquarters, and, should mines be discovered, cam summon a demolition team. 
British casualties in Palestine from terrorist action during 1946 were as follows: 
Police, 28 killed, 35 wounded; Army and R.A.F., 45 killed, 93 wounded. In addition, 
300 civilians—British, Arabs and Jews—were killed or wounded. 
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Indeed, 
exercise 


6 igisenca ated can be a most insidious thing. 
most 

tyranny—are generally quite unconscious that they 

are being tyrants at all. They merely think they 

are doing what they have been given the right or 


tyrants—that is, those who 


power to do. It arises from a universal attribute of 
human nature: the innate desire of man, so strong, 
so hard to control, to have his own way, however 
much it may conflict with the satisfaction of a like 
desire in others. Like other appetites, it is one that 
grows with exercise. And it can be just as strong in 
those who insist on having their way out of the highest 
motives as in those who only do so out of the lowest. 
Indeed, history suggests that 
tyrants of the former class can 
sometimes do more injury to liberty 
than those of the latter, because 
they enjoy for their tyrannical 
courses the support of good men. 
Napoleon, a man with many high 
and ennobling ideals, "identified 
his conquests and cruel repressions 
with the liberating and energising 
properties of the French Revolution. 
Philip of Spain was the devoted 
champion—even to the stake and 
torture chamber—of the noblest 
creed known to man, the enduring 
Church of Christ: an honourable, 
high - principled, methodical and 
painstaking bureaucrat who might 
have been the respected Permanent 
Head of a modern British Govern- 
ment Department. Indeed, more 
than one Department of our Civil 
Service to-day seems to be served 
in its highest branches by gentle- 
men mental processes, 
allowing for the differences of 
creed, time and place, are surpris- 
ingly like those of Philip of Spain. 
They believe in all sincerity in 
compelling men and women to do 
or refrain from doing that which 
they believe to be for their good. 

I have said tyranny is an 


whose 


insidious thing. Its growth in MIDNIGHT CROWDS 
modern England—the historic home OF 


of personal and political liberty 
most dangerous 
more dangerous, 
even than the atom 
For human progress and happiness depend 
more on freedom than on any other factor: on 
freedom and on the justice that helps to preserve 
it. Without freedom, history shows, every human 
society must ultimately canker and decay. Political 
liberty to human society is what air is to timber: 
it is preservative against dry-rot. No scheme of 
political perfection, no -ism, however fine, no State, 
however strong, can survive without it. For in the 
end corruption will set in and bring its supports 
and its entire structure tumbling to the ground. 

The English, an eminently practical people, have 
in the past talked less about freedom in the abstract 
than about the steps necessary to establish and 
maintain it. Recognising that all human beings, of 
whatever race, colour or political complexion, have 
an ineradicable if latent tendency to tyranny, and 
that nothing is so likely to develop it as untrammelled 
power, they have been careful to attach to the 
exercise of power certain checks. These checks, 
broadly speaking, are the parliamentary system, the 
freedom of the Judiciary, the right of Habeas Corpus, 
and personal freedom of movement, speech, Press 
and discussion. What is sinister in present-day 
developments is that, in our proper and praiseworthy 
desire to hasten the advance of greater social pros- 
perity and justice, we have been carelessly discarding 
or abrogating those checks. The day may come when 
we shall all bitterly rue the fact. For the innate 
tendency to tyranny in those who govern is so strong 
that, once allowed to operate freely, it may prove 
impossible to restrain without as many ages of 
struggle as it took our wise forbears to fetter it 
in the- first place. 

The danger to the liberty of the subject and to 
the right of free discussion’ was illuminated by a 


is perhaps the 

thing in the world: 
I suspect, 
bomb. 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from 


a room at the County Hall, Westminster. 





“LOVE ITSELF SHALL SLUMBER ON 


THE 


IN PICCADILLY 
LONDONERS WHO GATHERED ROUND THE PLACARDED SITE OF EROS. 


Traffic came to a standstill in Piccadilly at 11 p.m. on New Year’s Eve, when huge crowds gathered to welcome the 
New Year with singing and dancing which lasted until long after midnight. 
were so tightly packed that they could hardly move, all sang “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
since the beginning of the war from its site in the centre of Piccadilly Circus, was still lying on a bundle of sacks in 
No order has yet been given for the statue to be replaced. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


discussion in the House of Commons a few days before 
Christmas. The matter had nothing to do with 
Party or, indeed, with any immediate material interest 
of the ordinary elector ; yet, by implication, it was of 
immense concern to every one in these islands and 
throughout the Empire. The 
attempted visit to the remote State of Sarawak 

now a Crown Colony—of a member of the Brooke 
family who, with his father, the Heir-Presumptive, 
had last year challenged the legality of its cession 
by its then life-ruler to the British Crown and, what 
was of greater importance, the justice of our sub- 
sequent annexation of the country after a majority 


occasion was the 





CIRCUS GREET THE NEW 


ye 
NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS, LYING FORLORNLY AT 
COUNTY HALL, WESTMINSTER, 


of native members of the State Council had~voted 
vainly against cession. As the proposal for cession 
had been made and provisionally accepted by the 
British Govérnment while its liberating troops were 
in occupation of the country, and as the Colonial 
Office had hurried through the act of annexation 
without investigating or even replying to certain 
grave public charges of illegalities and irregularities 
alleged to have been committed during the cession 
proceedings, it is not surprising that there has been, 


YEAR: THE CHEERFUL 


As midnight struck, the crowds, who 
e famous statue of Eros, absent and if he 


EROS, ABSENT FROM . 
THE appears to have a way of triumphing in the end, 





both in Sarawak and this country, a good deal of 
criticism of the Colonial Office’s action and a growing 
demand that the matter should be judicially investi- 
gated and, if necessary, reconsidered. The Colonial 
Office and the British Administration in Sarawak 
have, so far, made light of these criticisms and main- 
tained, rightly or wrongly, that they were the views 
only of a small, unrepresentative and insignificant 
minority. Yet when, six months after cession, in 
response to the wishes of those new Sarawak subjects 
of the Crown who, in a perfectly peaceful and law- 
abiding manner, were voicing their dislike of the 
annexation, Mr. Anthony Brooke set out on a visit 
to the colony—a thing which, as 
a British subject, he was perfectly 
entitled to do—he was suddenly 
stopped, apparently by Colonial 
Office orders, in British territory 
more than a thousand miles from 
Sarawak, forbidden entrance to 
that country and to Malaya, and 
even asked to give an _ under- 
taking—one that should never be 
asked by one Briton of another— 
that he would not communicate 
with the Press. Simultaneously 
it is alleged that Government 
employees in Sarawak itself were 
threatened with dismissal if they 
in any way supported the demand 
for an investigation into the cession 
proceedings. Not unnaturally, this 
high-handed action against a British 
subject was immediately raised in 
Parliament—then on the eve of 
adjournment for the Christmas 
recess—and, though defended by 
the Government on the ground 
of public security, was strongly 
criticised by members of all three 
Parties. In the course of this 
discussion the following dialogue 
took place between the Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and the Colonial Secre- 
tary—I quote it, as it stands, 


THRONG from Hansard : 


Mr. Churchill: If Mr. Brooke has 
influence with the people of Sarawak, 
conducts himself in a 
strictly constitutional and law-abiding 
manner, is there any reason why his 
influence should not play its part in allowing these 
people to form, and later on to express their opinion, 
about this matter ? 

Mr. Creech Jones : The urgent need of Sarawak at the 
moment is that reconstruction should go on, that health 
services should be established, and the people should not 
be confused at this moment with another constitutional 
problem. 

Hon. Members :.Oh! 

Mr. Churchill: This last statement, phrase by 
phrase, and line by line, is the very perfect declaration 
of tyranny. 

The Colonial Secretary, a conscientious and highly 
honourable man, was voicing, as I suppose in duty 
bound, the attitude in such matters of his Depart- 
ment; which appears to be that, where in Crown 
Colonies free discussion results in criticism of the 
official views of the Department, free discussion must 
go by the board. Mr. Churchill was expressing 
the traditional attitude of this country towards all 
such authoritarian claims. It is an attitude which, 
it will be remembered, Mr. Churchill has ex- 
pressed on several previous occasions. And when 
Mr. Churchill voices the cause of political freedom, he 


however strongly entrenched the authoritarian forces 

opposed tohim. For in this he speaks for something 
greater than himself, greater than Party, greater even 
than Parliament itself: the abiding belief and con- 
science of England that man has an inalienable right 
to say what he believes to be true and to advance 
that belief by every lawful means in his power, how- 
ever unpalatable and inconvenient it may be to those 
in authority. If that right were to be denied by this 
country, the writer of this page, like millions of other 
Englishmen, would have no further pride in calling 
himself an Englishman and no further wish to live. 


‘“* The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years AGo will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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bay, THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD’S FLAG HOISTED AT A A ‘ READING WITH APPARENT SATISFACTION THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF ‘\ A SHOVEL WITH A SLOGAN: MINERS OF BETTEs- /\ 

) DERBYSHIRE COLLIERY: A CEREMONY MARKING \, * STATE OWNERSHIP: MINERS AT WILLIAMTHORPE' COLLIERY, ! MANGER, KENT, UNOFFICIALLY PROCLAIM THI \ 
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: THE OPENING OF A NEW ERA FOR COAL, ‘i DERBYSHIRE, N FIRST DAY OF THE NEW REGIME. , 
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\\ “HANDING OVER” AT THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER: MR. SHINWELL, WITH LORD HYNDLEY (L.) AND THE PRIME MINISTER (R.), IS SPEAKING. FACING THE 
CAMERA (L. TO R., FRONT ROW) ARE MR. H. MORRISON, MR. A. GREENWOOD, MR. BEVIN, SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, VISCOUNT HALL AND MR. T. WILLIAMS. 4 
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“\ RECEIVING FROM MR. SHINWELL (CENTRE) A BOUND COPY OF THE NATIONALISATION ‘ EXAMINING THE REPLICA OF 

P LORD HYNDLEY, NATIONAL COAL BOARD CHAIRMAN; WITH MR. ATTLEE (R.). ‘\ r LORD HYNDLEY (CENTRE), 

’ v 





( ACT ¢ 


Simple ceremonies marked the formal transfer of the Coal Mines to state ownership 








A MINER'S LAMP PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE N.C.B.: f 
WITH SIR ARTHUR STREET AND LORD CITRINE (R.). \ 


the Nationalisation Act. Later Lord Hyndley unfurled the N.C.B. flag over Lans- 


on ‘Vesting Day,” January 1. The Prime Minister and other Cabinet Ministers, downe House, the Board's temporary H.Q., and received a gift of a replica of a 

members of the National Coa! Board, the National Union of Mineworkers, the miner's lamp from the other members of the Board In his speech at the handing 

National Association of Colliery Managers, and the National Federation of Colliery over ceremony, Mr. Attlee said that the Coal Board was a fine team, but was “ going 

Deputies Associations assembled at the Ministry of Fuel to see Mr. Shinwell signify out to bat on a distinctly sticky wicket.” ‘* Nevertheless,"" he added, ‘‘I am sure 
es. 


the transfer by rresenting to Lord Hyndley, the N.C.B. Chairman, a bound copy of | it will score a great many six 
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FOR TRAVEL IN THIS COUNTRY: 
THE KING'S OWN BRITISH TRAIN. 
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THE KOYAL TRAIN, FOR HIS MAJESTY’S USE IN THIS COUNTRY, WHICH, DURING THE WAR, 
NEARLY 36,000 MILES ON THE L.M.S.: A FINE PICTURE, SHOWING IT AT SPEED, PICKING UP 


=R CAR-CONTROL PANEL 
WATER, AND CONTROL 
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HIS TRAVELLING QUARTERS: MR. A. E. PETERS, L.M.S. WORK UPERINT 
WOLVERTON, AND MAINTENANCE STAFF CONTROLLER OF THE ROYAL TRAIN. 


ADJUSTING THE TW 
MR. L. A. SMITH, THE POWER-CAR ATTENDANT ON THE ROYAL TRAIN. 


os 
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USING SPECIAL DEEP SAUCEPANS: THE CHEF, WHO HAS MADE MANY . ‘\ MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL TRAIN STAFF IN THEIR OWN QUARTERS: THE 
TRIPS WITH THEIR MAJESTIES, IN THE WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN. \ r RECORDS OF LONG SERVICE WITH ROYAL TRAINS. 


by rail in Great Britain represents | bedroom and bathroom, and there is accommodation for personal attendants. All 
the L.M.S., are air-conditioned. They were completed in 1941 when the royal train was brought 
up to date and provided with steel shutters for protection against possible air attack. 


The royal train in which their Majesties travel 
the height of speed, efficiency and comfort. It is run and staffed by 
although, on occasions, it travels on other lines. The saloons comprise lounge, 
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ROYAL BRITISH RAILWAY COMFORT: 
THEIR MAJESTIES’ PERSONAL SALOONS. 
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\ DECORATED IN EGGSHELL BLUE, WITH WHITE ENAMEL FURNITURE: 
‘ BEDROOM ABOARD THE ROYAL TRAIN. 
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THE QUEEN’S PALE GREY AND 
YELLOW LOUNGE, FURNISHED _ = 
WITH CANADIAN ELM; THEIR 
MAJESTIES’ SALOON ATTEN- 
DANT IS ON DUTY. 
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"*iccennaieiecniaetiia 
'T“HE private saloons used by 
their Majesties on board 
the royal train for journeys 
in this country are furnished 
comfortably, yet simply, in 
accordance with their personal 
tastes. Attached to the train 
is a combined sleeper, brake 
and power car for the members 
of the train staff, who include 
men with remarkable long- 
service records with royal 
trains. In this coach, apart 
from the sleeping quarters, 
there is an engine-room to 
generate light and power, and 
an automatic telephone ex- 
change. Their Majesties’ per- 
sonal saloons provide real com- 
fort when they have to spend 
nights aboard during long and 
tiring official journeys. The 
King’s bathroom is in white 
enamel with deep red curtains, 
and the Queen's in ivory white, 
with blue shell-pattern curtains. 
Special accommodation is pro- 
vided for the Princesses, with 
sleeping quarters and lounge. 


THE ROYAL DINING - CAR, 
WITH THE SALOON CONDUCTOR 
LAYING THE TABLE. HE HAS 
BEEN FOR FORTY YEARS ON 
THE STAFF OF ROYAL TRAINS. 
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“ MW . Yeo c : . : 
MAKING UP THE KING'S BED: THE ATTENDANT HAS BEEN SEVENTEEN YEARS ty ANOTHER VIEW OF HIS MAJESTY’S SALOON, DECORATED IN BEIGE AND BROWN 
ON THE STAFF OF ROYAL TRAINS. : FURNISHED WITH WEATHERED SYCAMORE; THE ATTENDANT IS LAYING OUT STATION 
\ 
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|B ade anta three periods of modern history 
France has been the most powerful 

State in Europe. The first was two-and-a-half 
ago, at the height of the glory and 

strength of Louis XIV. The second was 
nearly a century-and-a-half ago, in the era 
of the first Napoleon. The third was a 
generation ago, immediately after the First 
World War; it was not a period of domina 
tion as far-reaching as that of Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon, but none the less France attained in it the 
place of the first Power in Europe. Each of these periods 
The victories of Marlborough 


centuries 


of power was ended by defeat 
and Eugene terminated the first. The abdication of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau closed the second—for the 
return of the Emperor did not restore France to her own 
position even during the space of the Hundred Days. The 
defeat of 1940 at the hands of Germany terminated the 
third, though in this case the power had already been 
petering out for a number of years and Germany had 
become the chief Power before she attacked France, It 
may, however, be said that 
there have been three 
periods of grandeur, followed 
by defeat, and two revivals. 
A question of great interest 
to the world at large, as 
well as to France herself, 
is whether there is any 
likelihood of a third revival 
to round off the sequence. 
The first and most un- 
favourable consideration to 
be taken into account is 
that the last defeat was far 
more crushing and humili- 


AFTERMATH OF 
FRANCE AND HER FUTURE IN THE WORLD. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


distaste by the people of the Saar, who only a few years 
back voted with overwhelming unanimity for a return to 
Germany and a cessation of French occupation. This may 
be due in part to the fact that the Saar is more favoured than 
the remainder of the French Zone, which may not be much 
worse off than the British and American but is exploited 
as they are not. The ordinary ration scale is higher, but 
the ration of the Saar miners is nearly two-and-a-half times 
that of the ordinary ration, and this in territory which can- 
not exist without importing some three-quarters of its food. 

The French action has not been condemned by Great 
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WAR: 
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than herself, and upon a number of factors in 
the political development of the world. The 
action in the Saar, where coal production is 
increasing and optimistic French officials hope 
eventually to raise it above pre-war level, is a 
bold step in itself. For the time being there is 
no reason to look upon it as a preliminary to 
annexation of the Rhineland. That might 
be looked upon by the other Powers with 
disfavour, but it would not arouse the 
determined opposition which it created in 1920. Germany 
has brought about another terrible world war since then. 
Meanwhile France has become involved in military 
operations on a considerable scale with Viet-Nam, the 
northern State of Indo-China, whose independence she 
recognised ten months ago. The tone taken by the French 
High Commissioner, Admiral d’Argenlieu, suggests in its 
vigour and forthrightness that France has been watching 
affairs in British India and has determined that their course 
shall not be imitated in Indo-China. He spoke of the 
security of strategic bases throughout the French Union, 
whereas all we talk of is our 
willingness to get out if Hindu 
and Muslim can only agree 
upon the manner of our de- 
parture and can become good 
enough friends to give us a 
parting kick simultaneously. 
However, it remains to be 
seen how far the High Com- 
missioner’s bluff speech will 
be translated. into realities. 
I have no doubt that from the 
military point of view the 
French will be able to ac- 
complish all they want to do. 





ating than its predecessors. That is not the difticulty with 
The France of Louis XIV. the Annaimese, any more than i. 
was not overwhelmed, and with the Hindus. It is in civil Pe 
the Treaty of Utrecht was resistance, often in passive \ 
not a complete disaster. resistance, taking such forms \ 
France was a strong Power as that of lying down across 
still under Louis XV., gen- the railways and roads, that 
erally successful in the the French may find their 
War of the Austrian Suc- will-power tested. And it may 
cession, though not in the be some time before the results \ 
Seven Years War. Under of the forward policy of the \ 
Louis XVI. her navy French in Indo-China become \ 
reached its best. Under clear, Whatever happens, 
Suffren it had the better M. Léon Blum is not likely 
of the struggle with the to see the solution. That will 
British in the East, while it be a matter for his successor, 
decided the issue of the It cannot be doubted that 
American War of Indepen- the French action in Indo- \ 
dence by bringing about the China is being closely ob- 
surrender of Cornwallis at served in French North 
Yorktown. Napoleonic Africa and in other parts of 
France was overwhelmed, the French Empire overseas. 


but France under the 
Monarchy was not a weak 
nation and was able to lay 
the foundations of a new 
colonial empire. Under 
Napoleon III. she once 


more possessed considerable THE INAUGURAL SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLIC, WHICH REPLACES THE SENATE UNDER THE NEW FRENCH 
GENERAL VIEW SHOWING M. GASSER, AS CHAIRMAN, ADDRESSING THE MEMBERS, 


power, though it proved to CONSTITUTION : 
be hollow. The defeat of 

1940 Was, however, overwhelming, and has left 
French power a mere shadow of its former self. 
The second obstacle to a restoration of French 
power lies in the colonial field, from which 
Metropolitan France must necessarily derive a 
large proportion of her strength. Here conditions 
have altered. In Asia and Africa “ backward ” 
people are no longer prepared to accept without 
question the domination of a European nation, 
however benignant The future of the French 
Empire beyond the seas is uncertain. 

Added to this is the fact that there exists in 
France very much less unity than was the case 
after the reverses at the end of the War of the 
Spanish Succession and the Napoleonic Wars, or 
even after that of the Franco-Prussian War, though 
then the vital issue between the principles of 
Royalism and Republicanism had to be decided. 
The present French Government is a makeshift, 
drawn from a minority party and having at its 
head a man who, though he commands a con- 
siderable measure of respect, formerly split the 
country from top to bottom and has now taken 
office with reluctance. There is in many quarters a 
lack of confidence in the future. In private, people 
who publicly accept the conventional sentiments 
about the restoration of French strength will sav, 
not cynically so much as sadly, that all the efforts 
to appear strong do not disguise the fact of France's 
complete overthrow, the worst she has ever suffered, 
or the return of her freedom almost entirely 
This is by no means 


THE 


through the efforts of others 





a universal feeling, but, so far as one can judge, 
it is fairly widespread. Strictly speaking, it is a 


recognition of the truth, but to brood upon the 


A 


absolute majority of votes. 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
M. CHAMPETIER DE RIBES, OF THE M.R.P. (RIGHT), BEING CONGRATULATED 
HIS ELECTION BY M. LEON BLUM, THE FRENCH PREMIER. 


The first meeting of the Council of the Republic, which replaces the Senate under the 
new French Constitution, took place on December 24 at the Luxembourg Palace; thus 
bringing the provisional régime to a close and inavgurating the Fourth French Republic. 
The opening speech was delivered by M. Gasser, Socialist-Radical, doyen of 
House. On December 27 the Council met to elect its president, who must obtain an 
Should two attempts to secure this fail, on the third an 








COUNCIL OF THE 


REPUBLIC : 


the new 


Even before the war with 
Germany came to an end 
there were signs of unrest in 
those countries. The com- 
parative success of Syria and 
Lebanon in freeing themselves 
from French domination could 
not fail to appeal to those 
elements in North Africa 
which seek a similar solution. Yet it must 
be said that the tradition established by great 
French soldiers and administrators in those teni- 
tories withstood the strain of the overthrow and 
humiliation of Metropolitan France in 1940 in a 
manner highly creditable to French methods. My 
mind goes back to one evening at the house of 
Mr. Macmillan in Algiers, early in 1944, when one of 
the party ciiticised French overseas administration 
adversely. Our host retorted by calling upon us to 
look back upon the time between the fall of France 
and the landing of the Allies in Algeria and Morocco, 
when these countries were administered by the 
representatives of the uninspiring Vichy Government, 
and to ask ourselves whether or not Britain in similar 
circumstances would have obtained better results, 
more tranquillity, more trust, more fidelity. It is 
only fair to recognise that the results obtained by 
France in those years in North Africa were due 
largely to an honourable and laudable French 
record. This record may yet prove to be a strong 
French asset. 

In the past, French policy and methods in the 
colonial field have more than once appeared to have 
little reference to affairs at home. 

In the long run, however, strength beyond the 
seas cannot exist except as a reflection of strength 
in France herself. A greater measure of unity 
upon essentials at home is a primary need for 
France, and it requires to be combined with a 
suitable Constitution, a sound finance, a trust- 
worthy currency, and an expanding trade. In the 
state in which France found herself at the end of 
hostilities, these ideals were not immediately attain- 
able, but progress towaids them will have to be 





expedited if France is to make progress towards the 

recovery of her old position as a world Power. 
It is to the interest of civilisation in general, 

and not less so to that of Britain in particular, that she 


ordinary majority suffices. In the third round M. Champetier de Ribes, of the M.R.P., 
was elected with 124 votes to the 119 of his Communist opponent, M. Marrane. In the 
article on this page Captain Cyril Falls discusses France and her future 


disaster without a determination to repair it cannot 
be called a healthy symptom in the body politic. 
interesting and 
policy which appear to 


however, some 
French 


There are, 


lively elements in Britain or by the United States, though it seems to have 
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betoken energy, though it will require time to show surprised them It is essentially economic, and in this should do so. A void has been left by her absence 
whether or not they are also inspired by wisdom. The differs from the French attempts to set up a Rhineland from the circle of the Great Powers. She wil! not return 
first concerns French administration in Germany. Here State linked to France in the years after the First World to her old position quickly—indeed, we cannot say with r 
the French have suddenly and dramatically fenced in War, which had a strategic basis. At that time France complete certainty that she will ever do so—but it da 
the Saar—the area of which they extended to the north- was already in control of the Saar mines and could count would be to the benefit of the world if she could set : 
ward into the Rhineland by a decree promulgated last upon them until 1935. She was seeking something much her feet firmly on the path to recovery. The intention 
summer—by a Customs barrier separating it from the bigger ; in fact, the old Rhine frontier, “ the natural frontier ” to do so is not lacking, and it seems to be shared 
remainder of the French Zone in Germany. It is ap- as it is often called in France, which has so often stood in in some measure by all parties. To me it does not 


appear that we are managing our own affairs so well, 
or that our prospects are so rosy as to entitle us to 
upon how much substance there is found to be in her effort criticise the efforts of a country which has far greater 
to return to the position of a Great Power, upon the view difficulties to overcome than we have. We can at least 
taken of such a project by the Powers which remain greater wish these efforts well. 


the forefront of her ambitions. It is not impossible that 


parently accepted in the Saar, as it certainly is in France, 
she will continue to strive for it, but that must depend 


that this move is the precursor of economic union with 
France, if not of annexation under another name. Nor 
do the first reports, which are all that I can base my 
view upon, indicate that the idea has been received with 
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CHIEF ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY OBSTACLE: 
THE SUDAN — TERRITORY AND INHABITANTS. 


























OPENED IN JANUARY 1926: 


DAM, WHICH BROUGHT A GREAT PART OF THE 


THE SENNAR 


GEZIRA UNDER IRRIGATION, 


























































































































































































" REAFFIRMED IN ITS STATUS AS A CONDOMINIUM BY THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY OF 1936: 
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the Treaty negotiations. The Egyptian Government, apparently convinced that the 
Government of the Sudan has been suggesting separation from Egypt to the people 
of the country, asked the British Government to issue an official denial that this 
was their policy. At the time of writing no reply has-been made. Nokrashy Pasha 
has had to put this situation to the Egyptian Parliament, and the debate will | 


The future of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan confinues to provide the chief obstacle to | 


THE SUDAN, A TERRITORY 
OF 9671500 | SQUARE MILES, WITH A POPULATION OF SOME 6,546,000 NATIVES AND 44, 


INHABITING A REGION SOUTH OF BERBER AND SUAKIN: 
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A MEMBER OF THE HADENDOA TRIBE, 





496 NON-NATIVES. 
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MAIN DIVISIONS OF NEGRO NILOTIC 


A DINKA, OF RENK VILLAGE, 


obviously have important results on the negotiations. Ismail Sidky Pasha and 
Mr. Bevin agreed on a Sudan protocol, and 
Egyptian Government, but the situation has been complicated by various factors, 
though actually the point at issue is largely academic. In our issue of December 21 
we published some other photographs of Sudan types, customs and fauna. (Photographs 


by Courtesy of Sudan Railways.) 


this 


is still fully acceptable to the 
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“LEATHER IN LIFE, ART AND. INDUSTRY”: 


“THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 
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LEATHER.” 











An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


A‘ the foot of this page the title and sub-title of 

work are given. But even thus 
the whole story is not told : there are also ‘‘ Forewords ”’ 
by Sir Charles Tennyson and Mr. George W. Odey. 
Sir Charles that ‘It is remarkable that until 
now there should have been no comprehensive book 


this imposing 


says 


on the leather industry, though this is one of the 
oldest and most important of our crafts and one 
which through the ages has continually adapted 


itself to changing conditions and changing needs.” 
But now the thing has been done, it has been done 
thoroughly : leather has now as good a historian, 
and as stout a defender, as those other commodities, 
glass, pottery and wood. And a historian who is not 
interested only in the archzology of leather, leather 
straps from ancient tombs, and leather bottles and 
black-jacks from earlier centuries. Mr. Waterer has 
the spirit of the medie#val craftsman who was in- 
terested in the tradition of his trade, the development 
of his art, and the sale of his wares. Learned and 
wsthetic, he does not disdain the word “ industry.”’ 
He says: ‘‘ The leather industry of this country 
has no museum where may be absorbed that ancient 
wisdom that must be studied, ‘ if the future is to be 
successfully encountered.’ Winston Churchill.) 
Although leather is included in one of the depart- 
ments of the V. and A., and although the collection 
includes some outstanding examples of craftsman- 
ship, to be sought in various sections such as dress, 
bookbinding, the mediaval wonders of the Salting 
bequest, and so on, it is not nearly comprehensive 
enough to provide a complete picture of this won- 
derful craft whose history stretches back into the 
dim ages. Many other museums contain fine 





CHOPINES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. WHITE 
FOUNDATION. 
Shakespeare mentions this extraordinary fashion in “‘ Hamlet”: 


your ladyship is nearer Heaven than when | saw you 
last, by the altitude of a chopine.” 


By Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


leathercraft, including the London 
Museum [at the present moment in store}, but 
they must be sought with a diligence involving 
a degree of leisure denied to all but a few. There 
is only one Leather Museum in the world, at 
Offenbach-on-Main.” 

Should a Leather Museum be projected in 
London, this monumental book would certainly 
help the organisers with their “lay-out.’’ Mr. 
Waterer’s opening chapters deal with the past, 
with ancient uses of leather in Britain, with the 


examples of 


trade Guilds, and with the crafts of saddlers, 
harness - makers, cordwainers, leathersellers, 
girdlers, glovers, tanners, curriers and _ skinners. 


He then proceeds to the present, describes pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and has chapters on such 
things as bookbinding, women’s handbags and 
sports equipment, as well as such obvious goods 
as footwear and luggage. Even the pests which 
affect leather are not overlooked. Mr. Waterer’s 
conscientiousness and his humour are illustrated 
by the motto over his chapter on ‘ Miscellaneous 
Uses of Leather not Referred to Elsewhere” ; 
‘There is always a forgotten thing,’’ he quotes 


* Leather in Life, Art and Industry": Being an Uutline 
of its Preparation and Uses in Britain Yesterday and To-day, 
with Some Reflections on its the World 
Tomorrow. By Jobn W Illustrated. 


place in 
Waterer. 


together 
of Synthetics 
(Faber and Faber; 405.) 


LEATHER ON A 


from Chesterton’s ‘‘ Ballad of the White Horse.’’ 
Amongst the “ forgotten things’’ catalogued, and 
depicted (for the book is very lavishly illustrated) 


are artificial limbs, baby harness, bellows, billiard 
cue-tips, binocular cases, buttons, coach springs, 
cockades, collar boxes, dog-collars, helmets, horse- 


boots, mats, musical instruments, top-hat cases, razor 


strops. And when he has covered the commodity 
ground he proceeds to the future, to education, 





NINTH-CENTURY LEATHER SATCHEL FROM THE BREAC MOEDOC SHRINE. 


Tooled with an interesting 

Keltic design and probably 

used to contain religious 
books or documents. 


By Courtesy of the National 
Museum of Ireland, Dublin. 
research and the pros- 
pects of development 
in the industry. 

The lay reader will 


learn something on 
every page. Curious 
facts abound. Am I 


alone in not having 
known that amongst 
the skins from which 
fancy goods are made 
are those of Japanese 
frogs ; or that for some 
years before 1914, the 
Germans had a virtual 
monopoly of the Eng- 
lish handbag market ? 
I cannot suppose so. 
Mr. Waterer’s chapter 
on women’s handbags, 


CORK TRAVELLING 





SET ht 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PERFECT FOOTBALL. 


The centre ball is made with twelve identically shaped pieces of leather which, 
if carefully selected, spread any tendency to stretch equally over the whole, 


and thus prevent the ball from becoming misshapen. 


Reproductions from the book “* Leather in Life, Art and Industry” ; by Courtesy 


of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Lid. 


By JOHN W. WATERER.* 


Cte 






I may add, isa 
fine example of 
his leisurely way 
of covering his 
ground. He 
opens with a 
quotation from 
Chaucer and 


SS 


then proceeds: 
‘* The manu- 
facture of sr. JOHN W. WATERER, THE AUTHOR 
ladies’ hand- OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


“Leather in Life, Art and Industry” is 
Mr. Waterer’s first book, but represents 
years of study and practice in the subject. 
Beside contributing frequently to the trade 
press and lecturing with emphasis on the 
necessity for improvement in design, he is 


bags as now 
known is a 
modern, 
specialized 


trade. Its himself a designer and producer, being the 
: — managing director of a firm of luggage and 

pedigree iS leather goods manufacturers. 

not very clear, 


but it may, possibly, be legitimate to claim ancestry 
with the craft of the Pouchmakers who provided the 
great variety of bags and pouches which dangled 
from the girdles and belts of the Middle Ages. 
In particular, the ‘gipser’ or ‘ gipciere’ (from 
the French gibeciére, a sportsman’s pouch or game- 
bag from which it apparently evolved) which was 
slung by loops to a metal frame or beam that in turn 
was looped over the belt or girdle, appears to provide 
a definite link with the modern style of bag. Gip- 
cieres, introduced during the fourteenth century, 
were, towards the end of the fifteenth, replaced for a 
time by pouches, often of great size and magnificence, 
which closed either with a flap or draw-cord, and 
which depended by long cords from the girdle. The 





TRUNK OF WOOD COVERED WITH HIDE, DATED 1649. 


The chimney-like projection was to accommodate the high 
aver skin hat of the period. P 
By Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


vulnerability of this type of bag to the depredations 
of the cut-purse caused it to be modified into a 
pocket style tempo James I. Steel clasps came into 
general use towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, although introduced earlier. In all these 
types leather was used extensively, though not ex- 
clusively. There appears to have been little change 
in style until we reach the period of the “ reticule,’”’ 
which became necessary with the introduction 
of slim, high-waisted dresses round about 1800.”’ 

The history of trunks produces the fact that 
in Charles the First’s day they made trunks with 
chimney-like projections on top to accommodate 
the high beaver-skin hat of the period. That of 
sports equipment states that the making of cricket 
balls is still limited to Tonbridge and its surround- 
ings—quite rightly as the Weald of Kent “‘ is the 
true home of cricket.’’ As for footballs, there 
has been a revolution in our own day. ‘“ Up to 
the end of the nineteenth century footballs were 
made in a number of segments, usually sixteen— 
like the slices of an orange—with a ‘cap’ or 
‘button’ where these met. Eventually, by re- 
designing the shape of the segments this ‘cap’ 
was discarded. Balls made in this fashion were, 
however, liable to stretch and get out of shape 
quickly. In 1903 it occurred to a craftsman, 
J. Pracy, that if a ball could be made of a minimum 
number of equal-shaped pieces of less elongated 
shape, the tendency to stretch would be equalised 
all over the ball.” He applied the principle of the 
cube to the sphere and his ball is now universal. 
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A RAIL DISASTER IN THE FOG: THE GIDEA PARK COLLISION. 
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SHOWING THE REAR COACH OF THE SOUTHEND PASSENGER TRAI HICH WA 


AFTER THE COLLISION AT G 
TOSSED THROUGH THE STATION ROOF: PART OF THE WRECKAGE, 


TRAIN, AND THE SMASHED 
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SERIOUS rail disaster 

took place on Thursday 
evening, January 2, during 
a thick fog. A mail train 
from Liverpool Street to 
Peterborough crashed into 
a passenger train from 
Liverpool Street to South- 
end just as it was leaving 
Gidea Park Station at 
11.23 p.m. The violence of 
the collision was so great 
that the rear coach of the 
passenger train was hurled 
through the roof of the 
station, but in spite of this 
the engine and the whole 
of the mail train remained 
on the line. Seven people 
were killed and forty-five 
injured, but the driver of 
the mail train and the fire- 
man had astonishing 
escapes. The two end 
coaches of the passenger 
train were reduced to splin- 
ters. Several people were 
trapped. Rescue operations 
were handicapped by the 
fog and the fact that some 
station lights went out, 
and it was 3 a.m. before 
all were freed. Two of 
the four lines were blocked, 
but by Friday night normal 

services were restored. 
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\ THE WRECKED ENGINE OF 
THE MAIL TRAIN FROM LIVER- 
POOL” STREET TO PETER- 
BOROUGH : SEEN ACROSS THE 
SMASHED COACHES OF THE 
PASSENGER TRAIN IT STRUCK. 
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THE SCENE ON THE PLATFORM THE MORNING AFTER THE DISASTER: POLICE i SCATTERED WITH WOOD SPLINTERS AND WRECKAGE FROM THE SMASHED f 
ARE AIDING IN A SEARCH OF THE WRECKAGE OF THE PASSENGER TRAIN, { PASSENGER TRAIN: A NEAR VIEW OF THE ENGINE OF THE MAIL.TRAIN. ) 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK; AND RECIPIENTS OF THE NEW YEAR HONOURS. 
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of Australia, 1923-29. Australian oncerned with social reconstruc- Defence, South Africa, since 1939. 1941-46. Is the second American Hon. Treasurer of the. Walpole He is to play Face in the forth- 
High Commissioner in London, } tion. Became first Minister of | Chancellor of the University of to become an honorary recipient | Society. Assistant at the British } coming Old Vic revival of “ The 

1933-45. E National Insurance, 1944. \ Cape Town since 1936. of the O.M. Museum, 1914. \ Alchemist,’” by Ben Jonson. 
inne y\ ; A 
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MAJOR BRETT, WHO WAS KIDNAPPED AND FLOGGED STAFF-SERGT. E. WRIGHT, ONE OF THE THREE 
BY JEWISH TERRORISTS. N.C.0.S WHO WERE FLOGGED. 
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- DELEGATES To THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS : FOUR OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED SCIENTISTS WHO FLEW TO INDIA. 


4 number of distinguished scientists arrived in Delhi on January 2 from England by specially 

chartered aircraft to attend the Indian Science Congress. Our photograph shows (I. to r.) 

Sir Arthur Fleming, the specialist in electricity ; Sir D’Arcy Thompson, the eighty-six- 

year-old biologist; Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the Astronomer Royal; and Sir Charles 
Darwin, Director of the National Physical Laboratory. 
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= winnaar STAFF-SERGT. VENTHAM, SIXTH AIR- STAFF-SERGT. GILLAM, WHO WAS STRIPPED 
BORNE DIVISION, ONE OF THE FLOGGED. AND FLOGGED BY JEWISH TERRORISTS. 
Extensive military and police operations have been in progress in the Tel-Aviv district since 
Major Brett and three N.C.O.s of the Sixth Airborne Division, whose photographs appear above, 
were kidnapped and flogged by Jewish terrorists on December 29 as a reprisal for the birching 
\ of a young Jewish terrorist. The operations, which are still continuing, have resulted in the 


ad 
; 


detention of a number of men and women and the interrogation of many more, and, at Hadera, 
an arms cache was uncovered in the old Moslem cemetery. Sir Alan Cunningham, High 
{ Commissioner for Palestine, flew to London on January 3 for consuitations with the Government. 
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< SiR J. ELDON BANKES. ‘ “MR. OGDEN REID. ) 
Died on December 31, aged ninety-two. Described as Died in New York on January 4, aged sixty-four. President \ 
one of Britain's greatest lawyers, he was a Lord Justice and Editor of the New York Herald Tribune since 1913. \ 
of Appeal from 1915 to 1927, when he retired. He was A leading figure in Americar journalism and a Republicar, \ 
a great-grandson of the first Earl of Eldon, Lord Chancellor his newspaper was Independent Republican, but it strongly 

at the beginning of the nineteenth century. supported President Roosevelt's policy during the war. 
pemenenamnereaininnete bapenenes jvuvevus saevannavenvennces  r venneansannansnetah 
i ht. Z 
SENATOR BILBO. ee, HEROINE OF THE SHANNON AIRLINER DISASTER: MISS FERGUSON, THE | 
SENATOR " M, MOUTET ; AIR HOSTESS, WHO, ALTHOUGH HURT, ATTENDED THE INJURE 
TBO a e STESS, . ; : ; 2 INJURED. 

United States Senator accused of using his office for { French Minister of Oversea Territories. Visited Hanoi i : , . 
personal gain. On January 5 the Senate debate as to | in the hope of resolving the deadlock, but returned to — vusgueen. = penton in the Constellation which crashed near Shannon Airport on 
nether he should be permitted to take his seat was ended } Saigon the following day without having met any of the ember with the loss of twelve lives, has been described as the heroine of the crash: 
w os t id ale ng day : ng although stunned, she managed to extricate herself from the wreckage and rescued a baby 
by the announcement that he was forced to step aside ) Viet-Nam rebel leaders. He is to return to France to that had been flung clear of the aircraft. In spite of her iniuri h ; 
on medical grounds. He will remain on the Senate payroll. | report to the Government on the Indo-China situation. . pite of her injuries, she gave wonderfu 


assistance, refusing to leave until all had been attended. 
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AND OTHER 


AIRBORNE HORSES; 


TRIUMPHS OF MAN’S INGENUITY. 





’ 


HOW ‘‘ FAST AND FAIR” BECAME AIRBORNE: A SCENE DURING THE LOADING OF SIX 
BRITISH RACEHORSES SOLD TO THE U.S. AND RECENTLY FLOWN TO AMERICA. 
On January 4 six British racehorses, which have been bought by United States owners, embarked on 
a specially adapted Skymaster aircraft for a forty-hour journey which cost £2500. They were travelling 
to Los Angeles, where some of them are entered for America’s richest race, the Santa Anita Handicap. 





THE “ DRONE” AIRCRAFT AND THE MASTER'S HAND: A U.S. PILOTLESS 'PLANE 


TAKING OFF UNDER THE REMOTE CONTROL OF THE APPARATUS IN THE FOREGROUND, 








A NEW DEVICE FOR THE PREMATURELY-BORN BABY: A MODERN OXYGEN CHAMBER, 
WITH THERMOSTATIC HEAT CONTROL, IN WHICH PREMATURE AND SMALL AND WEAK 
INFANTS ARE GIVEN AN OPTIMUM CHANCE OF LIFE AND HEALTH, 


ONE OF THE FIRST SIX RACEHORSES TO FLY THE ATLANTIC FROM BRITAIN: ‘‘ LAWFARE”’ 
KICKING TO SHOW HER RELUCTANCE TO EMBARK ON A {2500 JOURNEY. 


They were insured for £66,000 during the flight, and they were Radiotherapy, third in the Derby and 
Two Thousand Guineas, recently sold for £25,000; Fast and Fair (third in the St. Leger); Lawfare, 
Hermarco, Peacelaw and Lolimi. The aircraft was fitted with stalls and the horses given safety- belts. 


RIGHT—LEFT- = CENTER ALL CONTROLS am it 
DIVE -- CLIMB 7 F 


Ry 4 
RIGHT OR LEFT RUDDER a» 
(GROUND RUN) ss fap 
RIGHT OR, LEFT. BRAKE 


i * 


» 


FLAPS 
OPEN OR CLOSED 


ay 





HOW THE REMOTE CONTROL OF THE ‘*‘ DRONE ”’ AIRCRAFT IS OPERATED: THE CONTROL-BOX; 
WITH ALL THE MAJOR CONTROLS ARROWED, SEEN IN THE OPERATOR’S HANDS. 

Above and to the left we show two pictures taken at the Naval Air Modifications Unit in Pennsylvania, 

U.S.A., where continuous experiment is being carried out in the problems of remote control, both of guided 

missiles and ‘‘drone”’ aircraft. It will be recalled that ‘“‘drone”’ aircraft were used for photographic and 

record pumposes during the atomic bomb tests at Bikini Atoll. We show here the apparently simple 

mechanism with which such control is carried out. Similar control can be exercised from a sister aircraft. 





A LOADED NANSEN-TYPE SLEDGE, ONE OF A KIND WIDELY USED IN POLAR EXPLORATION 


AND AMONG THE EXHIBITS IN THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION OF THE 


STORY OF POLAR EXPLORATION TO THE PRESENT DAY" (JANUARY 4-18). 
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NEWS—Jan. 11, 1947 
BRITISH TROOPS ON EXACTING ANTI-TERRORIST 
RAIL AND ROAD COMMUNICATIONS ; 


AOL ALBEE EERE RARE LOBE RANA 


| 

HE British troops in : b 
Palestine have, for “3 = B ‘ 
! 

| 

} 





| 
} 
{ 
/ 
{ some time, been living 
under what are practically 
y active service conditions. 
/ The full-scale terrorist 
/ activities of Irgun Zvai 
! Leumi and the Stern 
, Gang, and outrages such 
4 as the kidnapping and 
flogging of a British 
5; officer and N.C.O.s, have 
4 made it necessary for all 
{ restaurants, cafés and bars, j 
} Jewish or Arab, to have j 
i been put out of bounds; f 
/ and troops can only at- j 
| ; ; j 
/ tend cinemas if armed, and 
in large parties. It was 
4 expected that Cabinet ; 
{ decisions of great weight os a : { Le ! 
in-regard to future action : a we. i : _ 
, on Palestine would be 
4 taken this week, based on { 
the up-to-date review pro- j 
y vided by General Sir Alan 
| Cunningham, the High yi 
' 4 


MANNED BY BRITISH SOLDIERS AND PALESTINE POLICE, Commissioner, who was Pai 22 x RRR RTL IC GTR LAF BERRA EOE EL REEL LIED EERE ESL EL ALY SOREL A EAA LB SEL ARETE ll 


p ARMED WITH BREN-GUNS: ONE OF THE WATCH- 4, due to "ase My RECEIVING VITAL INSTRUCTIONS FROM AN OFFICER BEFORE GOING OUT ON PATROL f' 
4 eg ee eee, Cee. ee ; OF THE RAILWAY TRACK: N.C.0.8S OF THE DUKE OF CORNWALL'S LIGHT INFANTRY. ‘ 


ho earesenagnocnesestesterssesscescseseeeststGasssesetsteteteesceeresestttssertetebNnete ™ 


oon 


USED TO PATROL THE RAILWAY THE ARMOURED CAR WHICH RUNS IN FRONT OF y “SCREENING” OPERATIONS IN PROGRESS: SUSPECTED PERSONS ARE BRO 
TO LOCATE POSSIBLE MINES, AND, IF NECESSARY, TO SUMMON A DEMOLITION SQUAD BY 4 { TABLE. THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN DURING THE QUESTIONING OF SUSPE 


O0eeeees eee MBRUAIALAUEDEA E06 ULAEAE IT TULEESES HAS UNDEESSELIIESASSBEHUOOTIASSEOSERESESES /SDEDODZLUOL GALS HAUT ETS HOLE: yy senne 


AFTER THE OUTRAGE ON MAJOR BRETT (WHOSE PHOTOGRAPH APPEARS ON P. 42): ARMED /” ™) DURING LARGE-SCALE “ SCREENING OPERATIONS: TANKS GUARDING THE ENTRANCE 
TROOPS SUPERVISING THE SEARCHING OF VEHICLES ON A CORDONED-OFF ROAD. jf TO THE AREAS CORDONED OFF; TROOPS RECENTLY SEARCHED HADERA AND KFAR AT 
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ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE HOLY LAND. GUARDING 
QUESTIONING SUSPECTS; SEEKING WEAPONS. 


LEPINE SE I IT TIN EL IE LOTTE TOI ENA SE AE I EEE EE CTE CEES AEE IEP EET OTT I | Continued. } 
) at the end of the week. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion, chairman 
of the Jewish Agency 
Executive, also saw Mr. 
Creech Jones recently. It 
has been stated that repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish 
Agency, which deplores 
terrorism, have attempted 
to approach Irgun and 
the Stern Gang, but with- 
out success. Troops re- 
cently searched Hadera 
and Kfar Atta, interro- 
gated many people and 
detained some. Weapons, 
ammunition, explosives 
and mines were discovered. 
One of Irgun’s secret radio 
stations recently broad- 
cast that the flame- 
throwers used in recent 
attacks were constructed 
** by their own specialists." 
The Palestine Conference 
is due to open in London 
at the end of the month. 
The Foreign Ministers of ‘. 5 
p BRITISH SOLDIERS INSPECTING FLAME - THROWERS 
the Arab States will attend. ABANDONED BY FLEEING TERRORISTS AFTER USE 
IN ONE OF THE RECENT ATTACKS. 
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AR ALONG THE RAILWAY FROM JERUSALEM 
TO ARTUF: BRIGADIER EDMOND F, COMMANDING THE 9TH INFAN 
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ARE BROt ‘DER HEAVY GUARD TO THE INTERROGATION 4 ALL RAIL AND ROAD COMMUNICATIONS IN PALESTINE ARE, OF NECESSITY, F } [D: THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
ILLUSTRATES A BRITISH ENCAMPMENT CLOSE BY A TRACK JUNCTION AT BATTIR. 


OF SUSPECTS AFTER THE F 7GING 


BOXES FROM A VEHICLE ON THE PALESTINE HIGHWAYS: DURING \" : ON GUARD ABOVE A SECTION OF THE LINE NEAR JERUSALEM: MEN AND A WIRELESS 


TROOPS REMOVING 
DUKE OF CORNWALL’S LIGHT INFANTRY. 


S''CH OPERATIONS, NOT ONLY ARE PASSENGERS CHECKED UP, BUT LUG */ OPERATOR OF THE 
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THE WAR CANOE OF OUR TIME: 
ALL-BRITISH, SUBMERSIBLE, POWERED. 
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BRITAIN'’S SMALLEST WAR-CRAFT READY FOR ACTION: THE ONE-MAN SUBMERSIBLE CANOE 
(A SECRET WEAPON JUST DISCLOSED) MOVING AT SPEED AND READY TO DIVE. 














CRUISING ON THE SURFACE: AN M.S.C. (MOTORISED SUBMERSIBLE CANOE) SEEN 
IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, THE PILOT WEARING FULL PROTECTIVE CLOTHING. 








“\ 


ERE we illustrate one of 
Britain’s most jealously 
guarded war secrets: the M.S.C., 
or Motorised Submersible Canoe. 
Designed by Mr. H. QO. A. Reeves, 
who was also its chief 
test pilot, the M.S.C. 
is a fully decked 
canoe, fitted with 
electric motors. It 
is 12 ft. 8 ins. long 
and has a beam of 
27 ins. It is also 
fitted with ballast 
tanks, and can be 
partially flooded in 
order to travel sub- 
merged with only the 
pilot's head above 
water, and when 
necessary, can travel 
under water like a 
submarine. The cock- - 
pit has a_ splash- 
proof cover, and the 
pilot, as shown in 
our pictures, wears 
full protective cloth- 
ing which includes 
oxygen apparatus to 
enable him to breathe 
during the periods of 
complete submersion. 
In 5O ft. of water 
the tiny vessel can ; . : 
salina loop the loop, and has \ : . , 

THE WAR CANOE OF MODERN TIMES : THE MOTORISED SUBMERSIBLE CANOE SHOWN IN SECTIONAL DIAGRAMS a cruising range of 30 Mi J 
WHICH REVEAL THE PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT OF MOTOR, BATTERIES, BALLAST TANKS AND CONTROL MECHANISM. to 40 sea miles and THE PILOT OF A FIGHTING CANOE IN FULL PROTEC- 
: a speed of 3} knots. TIVE CLOTHING WITH OXYGEN. APPARATUS ON, 


~ 


7 


ose, 





THE MOTORISED SUBMERSIBLE CANOE, IN MEDITERRANEAN CAMOUFLAGE, MOUNTED ON A 
ROLLEY AND HERE MANNED BY ITS DESIGNER AND CHIEF TEST PILOT, MR. H. Q. A. REEVES. 
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HOW THE FIGHTING CANOE MOVED UP ON ITS VICTIM: AN M.S.C. SURFACING SILENTLY UNDER WATER AND STRANGELY LIKE A SHARK: THE SUBMERSIBLE CANOE SEEN 
ALONGSIDE A VESSEL IN ORDER TO ATTACH EXPLOSIVE CHARGES BEFORE MOVING AWAY. SINKING SLOWLY TO MAKE THE LAST STAGE OF ITS STEALTHY APPROACH TO ITS TARGET. 
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IN BRITAIN 
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HOS KY 
HAWN Bes 


A MEMORIAL TO U.S. AIRMEN, KILLED ON BOMBING 
OPERATIONS FROM THIS COUNTRY, IN ELVEDEN CHURCH. 
This memorial window in Elveden Church, Suffolk, designed by Hugh 
Easton, was due to be unveiled on January It commemorates 
American airmen killed on bombing operations from this country. 
Elveden Hall was the H.Q. of the United States Third Air Division. 


TO-DAY: A SURVEY OF RECENT 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


’ 


HAND ”’: A SCULPTURE BY JOSEPHINA DE 
VASCONCELLOS (MRS. DELMAR BANNER). 

An exhibition of sculpture by Josephina de Vasconcellos and 
paintings by Delmar Banner opened at the R.W-.S. Galleries, 
26, Conduit Street, London, on December 31. ‘“‘ The Hand” is 
in Honistér slate and designed as a war memorial. 


** THE 


EVENTS 


47 


AND NEWS ITEMS. 


*“ICARUS ”?: A MEMORIAL AT NEW COLLEGE. 


This memorial was presented to New College, Oxford, by the 
widow of Mr. Stanley Casson on January 4. The inscription 
reads : “‘ To Stanley Casson, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A., Fellow 
of this College. Archzologist, Author, Hellenist and Soldier, who 
was killed flying to the aid of Greece on April 17th, 1944. Aged 54.” 
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CUT OFF FROM THE MAINLAND BY CLIFF-FALLS: THE LIC 
OF HARTLAND POINT, IN 


ISLAND OWING TO THE INROADS OF THE SEA, 


FOR USE IN THE GARDEN OR ON THE BEACH: AN UPRIGHT LADDER AND CHAIR MADE FROM ALUMINIUM, 
“ON EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 


AN INFLATABLE EASY CHAIR, 


The recent Welsh Industries Fair at the Royal Horticultural Hall was notable for the products 
from Wales’s newly-established light industries. Household and fashion goods predominated in the 
display, which was the first of its kind to be held outside Wales. A novel feature was the 
introduction of facilities to enable visitors to order single articles for subsequent delivery through 


HOUSE NEAR THE FOOT 
DEVONSHIRE, WHICH MAY SOON BE ISOLATED ON AN 


It is by Mr. Pilkington Jackson. 


ON SHOW AT WATERLOO STATION ON BEHAL? OF THE RAILWAY BENEVOLENT FUND: 


* SOUTHERN MAID,” ONE OF THE SMALL LOCOMOTIVES FROM THE NARROW-GAUGE 
ROMNEY, HYTHE AND DYMCHURCH RAILWAY KNOWN TO HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 


SE in at lig 
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METAL FURNITURE: A DINING-ROOM SUITE IN AN ARTISTIC 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. AND ORIGINAL DESIGN AT THE WELSH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


a retailer. Three of the exhibits are illustrated above. The first, an inflatable easy chair with 
enclosed bellows, is for garden or beach use. It inflates in a matter of seconds and weighs a 
little over 3 Ibs. and can be transported in a small bag. The scarcity of timber is reflected in 
the aluminium ladder and chair and the metal dining-roem suite. 
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THE FIRST SEASON OF WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND UNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS: OUR ARTIST’S IMPRESS! 
The first Swiss winter sports season under full normal conditions opened in | and the returning ski-ers arrive back from the glorious runs down from the fo: 
December and lasts until April. Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, slopes of Corviglia and the Suvretta heights. On the left, the ski-lift can be to 
has been visiting St. Moritz to record the scene for our readers. The drawing seen, with the Suvretta Hotel in the middle distance, and on the right is a ob 
reproduced here depicts ‘one of the .well-known spots in the Engadine—the hut where picnic parties may refresh themselves. In the background are the wi 
terminus of the Suvretta ski-lift—where ski-ers begin the journey up to Piz Nair heights of Piz Nair, dominating the scene. This year the traveller finds that re] 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYA 
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IMPRESSION OF THE TERMINUS OF THE SUVRETTA SKI-LIFT, WHERE SKI-ERS START THE JOURNEY UP TO PIZ NAIR 





) the formalities have been simplified, and the Swiss Legation in London is now able up new downhill runs for ski-ers at all the well-known centres, and there are 
n be to deal with a thousand applications for visas daily. A .Swiss certificate, now eighty in operation, some of which are capable of transporting 300 persons 
is a obtained in London, allows the visitor to spend up to £75 during his stay, of in an hour. Many pre-war ski-ers are finding that they have become “ rusty ”’ 
» the which he receives one-third in Swiss francs on arrival and the remainder is during the war years and have to re-acquire their ‘‘ ski-legs’’ on the nursery 
that represented in vouchers for accommodation and transport. The ski-lift has opened slopes or under the trainer's eye. 


“APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, NOW AT ST. MorIvTz. 
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RARITIES IN THE REALM OF PHILATELY: 
GEMS FROM A NOTABLE EXHIBITION. 
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POST OFFICE MAURITIUS ID. STAMPS: THE FIRST STAMPS 
TO BE ISSUED BY A BRITISH POSSESSION OVERSEA. THE “LADY MCLEOD” STAMP.OF TRINIDAD; ISSUED IN APRIL 1841 BY THE OWNER 


These stamps were engraved locally in 1847 and printed one at a time. OF THE S.S. LADY MCLEOD FOR THE PREPAYMENT OF CARRIAGE ON LETTERS 

Later the engraver was commissioned to prepare a plate with twelve sub- CARRIED BETWEEN PORT OF SPAIN AND SAN FERNANDA. 

jects, but the words “ Post Office”’ on the left were altered to “‘ Post Paid.” 
Their estimated value is £30,000. 


; 2 Peace 14 Per kit, 4. Pee Kom of te $1... Per Sheet. Pinar the Lthets snes the Addrefe ond towants ter peeat i. 
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U.S.A. AIR MAIL, 24 CENTS, 


This is the rarest air-mail stamp in 

existence. There was only one sheet 

discovered with the aeroplane upside- 

down, and a number of the stamps 
were destroyed. 





(LEFT.) “VAN DIEMENS 
LAND” ID. STAMPS. 
Engraved in 1853 and printed at THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
hy SE ee 
was aitered to Tasmania in 1859. a. ecmeanas "Pe 
Their estimated value is £400. Transatlantic Air Post, April ore 


1919,” and carried by Mr. 


Hawker on his flight. Doudle Lely 
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A BLOCK OF 33 UNUSED PENNY BLACKS—FIRST ISSUED ON MAY 6, 1840 WITH 
A RE-ENTRY ON AD; A DOUBLE LETTER ON DG; AND SHOWING’ INSCRIPTION 
AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT FROM THE FAMOUS “ SEYMOUR” COLLECTION 










































PREPARED AND ISSUED BY POSTMASTERS IN THE U.S. TO FACILITATE THE PREPAYMENT 
OF POSTAGE, PRIOR TO THE INTRODUCTION OF GENERAL GOVERNMEDT ISSUES. 


‘PLATE 2”: 
VALUED AT APPROXIMATELY £1600. 
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KNOWN as “ BULL’Ss EYES”: A STRIP OF THREE USED 90 REIS BRAZILIAN STAMPS— BELIEVED TO BE UNIQUE: A MULREADY ENVELOPE.WITH A PENNY BLACK STAMP 
e PART OF THE COLLECTION EXHIBITED BY H.E. THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR, POSTED ON THE FIRST DAY OF STAMP ISSUES, MAY 6, 1840. / 

The recent British Philatelic Exhibition held at the Imperial Institute, London, | Probably the most interesting were the ‘Post Office”’ stamps of Mauritius. but 
provided an ex nt opportunity for thousands of stamp collectors of all ages to among other rarities were those included in a selection of Brazil (lent by H.E. the 
study rare and éarly issues of many countries. On this page we reproduce some of Brazilian Ambassador); Rumania and Russia (Sir John Wilson); Egypt (Dr. W. 
these stamps, which were selected by Mr. Frank Godden from world-famous collections Byam); United States of America (Sir Nicholas Waterhouse); and many scarce 
formed by Fellows of the Royal Philatelic Society and were valued at £200,000. | air-post stamps from Sir Lindsay Everard’s collection. 
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~\ HOME NEWS IN PICTURES: EVENTS GRAVE AND GAY. 


DEDHAM VILLAGE, BE- ; : ~ = “ 
LOVED OF ENGLAND’S : 

al GREATEST LAN DSCAPE- 
= PAINTER, CONSTABLE: A 
CHARMING VIEW WHICH 
SHOWS (LEFT) THE 
MEADOW IN WHICH IT 1S 
PROPOSED TO ERECT A 
WATER-PU MPING STATION, 


Considerable interest and 
apprehension was recently 
aroused by a letter to The 
Times in which Sir Alfred 
Munnings, P.R.A., .called 
attention to the proposed 
erection in Dedham Vale, 
near to Dedham Church, of 
a pumping station for a 
waterworks. Dedham Vale 
lies in the heart of the 
Constable country, and is 
itself the subject of one of his 
finest pictures (which was 
purchased by Edinburgh for 
£20,000), and it is held that 
the erection of the pumping 
station will destroy the 
pastoral peace which was so 
dear to the great painter. 
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LISTING DANGEROUSLY WHILE’ FIRE-HOSES POUR WATER INTO THE BLAZING HOLD: 
THE CORINTHIC, WHERE FIRE WAS CONTROLLED AFTER SEVENTEEN HOURS’ CONTINUOUS WORK. 
In the early hours of January 4 fire was discovered in the No. 5 hold of the nearly-completed cargo liner 
Corinthic (15,000 tons), lying in the Wet Basin at Cammell Laird’s Shipyard at Birkenhead. Firemen came 
from ali over Merseyside. They were hindered, however, in their work when the vessel developed a dangerous 
list of as much as 20 degs. towards the dockside, and there were fears that the vessel might capsize. After 
seventeen hours, however, the flames were controlled, fire being confined to the hold in which it started. 





WITH FIRE BLAZING IN NO. 5 HOLD AND LISTING DANGEROUSLY TOWARDS THE DOCK- 
SIDE : AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE NEARLY COMPLETED CORINTHIC AT BIRKENHEAD. 


* . - 








GIVEN BY AUSTRALIA TO MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME A NOVEL GREETING TO THE NEW YEAR: ‘MISS 1947” RISING THROUGH THE 
” 


EXHIBITED IN THE LONDON “ ZOO : TWO ALBINO KANGAROOS, RECENTLY RELEASED FROM BUBBLES FROM AN 8-FT. CHAMPAGNE GLASS AS THE CLOCK STRUCK TWELVE DURING 
QUARANTINE, HERE BEING INSPECTED BY TWO YOUNG VISITORS. THE NEW YEAR FESTIVITIES AT THE CUMBERLAND HOTEL, 
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PERHAPS THE GREATEST AR 
UNIQUE IVORY STATUETTE A 


WE illustrate on 

these pages some 
of the remarkable dis- 
coveries recently made 
by the Archzological 
Commissioner of Ceylon, 
Dr. S. Paranavitarne, 
during excavations made 
in the course of restora- 
tion of the Ruvanweli 
shrine at Anuradhapura 
in Ceylon. The Anura- 
dhapura shrines, it will 
be recalled, were begun 
in the first century B.C. 
by the Sinhalese hero 
Duttugemunu, who sub- 
dued the Tamil invaders 
of the island. Dr. Para- 
navitarne writes : ‘‘ After 
his wars were over, 
Duttugemunu devoted 
all his energies to the 
glorification of the 
Buddhist religion, and 
adorned his capital, 
Anuradhapura, with a 
number of magnificent 
shrines. Of these the 
most important was a 
stupa, named Ruvanweli, 
which he did not live to 
t complete. A stupa, it 
} FIG. I, IN THE FORM OF A LOTUS: A GOLD-LEAF RELIQUARY RECENTLY FOUND IN A STONE URN, BURIED IN \ may be explained, is a 


eveemenes se vesamenameas none ourreaes tH seveames  casenemonennaoneces veneamennens yee: ees nenene ee vovenecennentenuen sensens sesens yee: 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE GREAT RUVANWELI SHRINE IN CEYLON. FIRST CENTURY A.D. tumulus built over some 
Ler ee a relics, in this cose FIG. 2. ONE OF THE MANY RELIC- 
the corporeal remains of the Buddha. The FOUND, SHOWN AS DISCOVERED 
stupa built by 
Duttugemunu was a 
monument which 
rivalled the greatest 
of the Egyptian pyra- 
midsin its magnitude. 
The stupendous size 
of the monument 
will become apparent 
when it is stated that 
its original height 
was 300 ft. In design, 
it was a solid hemi- 
spherical dome of 
brickwork rising from 
a terrace in three 
stages. Over the 
solid hemispherical 
mound was a square 
structure, from which 
rose a stone um- 
brella, the symbol of 
sovereignty. In the 
course of centuries 
this design of the 
stupa underwent 
modification in cer- 
tain particulars and 
various adjuncts were 


or 
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Sian te be Th ARABIC COINS OF THE TENTH CENTURY A.D. (ABBASID 
secs Re : e 4 CALIPH AL-MUTI) DISCOVERED AT RUVANWELI. 
Ruvanweli shrine, 


built by their 
national hero, remained through- 
out the centuries the most vener- 
ated shrine of the Sinhalese 
Buddhists, and even to-day attracts 
tens of thousands of worshippers. 
With the decline of the Sinhalese 
kingdom which started in the thir- 
teenth century and the gradual 
abandonment of the country round 
Anuradhapura due to wars, and 
most probably to the appearance of 
malaria, the Ruvanweli Shrine 
gradually fell into disrepair, and 
in the last century was in a ruined 
condition. The site, however, was 
never completely deserted and 
continued to receive the worship 
of the villagers who managed to 
; { eke out a miserable existence, 
FIG. 4. ONE OF THE TREASURES FOUND IN THE RUVANWELI EXCAVATIONS: A BUDDHA waging a losing battle against the 
} IMAGE OF THE BEST PERIOD OF CEYLONESE SCULPTURE (FIFTH OR SIXTH CENTURY A.D.). { 
" SEVEN INCHES HIGH AND MADE OF BRONZE OR COPPER, GILT. FOUND DURING EXCAVATIONS ‘\, 
MADE DURING RESTORATIONS OF DUTTUGEMUNU'S SHRINES AT ANURADHAPURA IN CEYLON. \ 
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jungle and the ravages of malaria. 
With peace and prosperity con- 
sequent on British rule, the restora- 
tion of Ruvanweli was started in 
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the latter half of the last century, and the work on the main shrine itself was completed in 1939, the occasion being celebrated with great 

festivities. This restoration, however, has not been effected in such a way as to preserve the zsthetic and historical characteristics of 

the shrine, and though it has certainly satisfied the needs of religion, lovers of art have reason to deplore the loss of much that is 

irreplaceable. Two features of this monument, the reconstruction of which was undertaken recently, were the retaining wall of the sosiniiasignatiamamaiesameris eran AOL 
paved platform and the screen-like projection on the southern side, one of a set of four at the four cardinal points. The retaining *y, FIG. 7. JEWELLERY OF GOLD AND PRECIOUS 
wall, built of brick, has foreparts of elephant figures projecting from it at close intervals, giving the appearance of the whole platform IN A COPPER CASKET DURING RECENT EXCAY 


being supported on the backs of these pachyderms. The frontispiece is a structure faced with sculptured stone, projecting from the Mine mannitennines 
[Continued above on right 
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STONES, FOUND WITH THE COINS AND JEW 


TIONS TO RESTORE THE RUVANWELI SHRINE IN CEYLON, 


BETWEEN THE WALLS OF RUVANWELI. } 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL FIND IN CEYLON: A 


OLD RELIQUARIES. 


Continued.| 

base of the stupa. In the course of the excavations, 
which became necessary in carrying out these two 
unearthed 


the 


there have been 
which 
most important archzological in 
Ceylon, both their the 


light they throw on the ancient culture of the island. 


works of restoration, 


numerous collectively form 
find 


intrinsic 


antiquities 
ever made 


for value and 
Among the objects found in digging for the foundation 
of the retaining wall, the most striking are a Buddha 
image of copper or bronze, gilt with gold, seven inches 
in height, and a copper casket which contained a col- 
The Buddha image (Fig. 4) 
is representative of the best period of sculpt@re in 


lection of gold jewellery. 


Ceylon and may date from the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. The jewellery (Figs. 6 and 7) consists of the 
different pieces of a lady's necklace, ear-ornaments 
and nose-ornaments. _ Nine gold coins, with legends in 
old Arabic characters, had been used in the necklace. 
These coins (Fig. 5), most of which have been mounted 
upside down by the old Ceylonese jeweller, are of the 
time of the Abbasid Caliph al-Muti (946-974 A.D.), and 
several of them were struck in South Arabia and bear 
the name of the Caliph’s vassal in South Arabia, Ishak 
ibn Ibrahim (who reigned 903-981 A.D.), as well as 
that of the Caliph himself. 
dated 343 and 349 H.., #.¢c., 954 and 950 A.D. The various 
pieces of jewellery are in tasteful designs and are set 
with precious stones of different kinds. They exhibit 
a high degree of skill in the goldsmith’s art and may 
date from the period between the seventh and tenth 


Two coins are actually 


centuries. The objects recovered from the frontispiece, 

or fagade-screen, consist of relic- 
limestone and 
In the 


the 


urns, some of 
others of earthenware. 
course of investigating 
remains of the structure, dating 
from the first century or so, 
to be it 


was found that it enclosed a 


which was rebuilt, 
still earlier structure, of plain 
dating from 
B.C. The 
space between the stone facings 


stone masonry, 


the first century 
of the structures of the two 
periods was filled in with a 
very hard lime-concrete, and 
the majority of the relic-urns 
were found embedded in this 
concrete (Fig. 2). A few urns 
were also found in the brick- 
work which was enclosed by 
these stone structures. Inside 
the urns, whether of pottery or 
stone, are usually found one 
or more reliquaries, either of 
of These 


miniature 


gold or crystal. 


reliquaries are 


| 
| 
: 
: 
\ 
| 
\ 
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models of the stupa itself, and 


an idea of 
the monument 


would give one 

appearance of 
in the first century.”” Concerning 
the other discoveries illustrated, the 
following points are interesting. All 
the stone and pottery caskets found 
(like Fig. 2) embedded the 
structure deposited at the 
One of 
them bears an inscription in black 
lid 
about 


in 
were 
time of its construction. 
in 
the 
and conse- 


ink on the underside of the 


eee | 


Brahmi characters of 
second century A.D. 
quently gives a firm date for the 
these 
: 2 


and 


Among 
(Fig. 


an 


collection. 
the gold 
found 


whole 
are: lotus 


in urn, 


ee 


reliquary 
carrying on one of the peta’s a 
tiny fragment of bone wrapped in 
gold leaf; the dome - shaped 
reliquary (Fig. 3), 3 high, 
which with stupa-form and 


series of umbrellas 


ins. 
its 
probably 


OE” 


the stone caskets. 
Pompeii in 1938 or 
February 25, 1939. 


Perhaps 


repeats 
This last is believed unique for its date and locale, and nothing exactly parallel is at present known. 
the nearest 
1939 and which 
The Buddha (Fig. 4) was found in débris outside 
style and iconographic development to belong to the fifth or sixth century A.D 
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FIG. 3. A GOLD-LEAF RELIQUARY, IN SfUPA-FORM, FOUND IN A_ RELIC-URN 
RUVANWELI AND IMITATING THE TYPICALLY CEYLONESE FORM OF THE SHRINE. 
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INTEREST AND RARITY : A NUDE 

IN A LIMESTONE CASKET IN THE 
PERHAPS THE NEAREST PARALLEL 

BEFORE THE WAR. 


FIG. 8. AN IVORY STATUETTE OF EXTREME 
FEMALE FIGURE, ABOUT 3 IS. HIGH, FOUND 
RUVANWELI FOUNDATIONS RECENTLY UNCOVERED. 

IS AN INDIAN IVORY STATUETTE FOUND AT POMPEII 


the entire shrine; and the really remarkable ivory statuette 
It 
ivory statuette which was 


(Fig. 


was found in one 


the shape of 


Indian found 
This 


the retaining wall 


parallel to it is the extraordinary 


is presumably of much the same era. latter was illustrated in our issue 


and appears on considerations 
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cy of the many regular inquiries which come to the 
Natural History Museum concerns the egg of the 
as the bird is now usually called, though at 
Eggs of this 


Great Auk 
one time it was better known as Garefowl. 
extinct species are to-day worth a good deal, and it is 
only natural that people who are aware of their value 
should be on the look-out for any unrecognised specimens. 
Many, indeed, of those now known were found among once- 
treasured possessions long consigned to attic and junk 
shop. There may still be some which have 
not been brought to light, though, it should 
be emphasised, this possibility is rather remote. 
An egg of the Great Auk is comparatively easy 
to identify provided certain common sources 
of error are kept in mind. 

Guillemot’s eggs are often mistaken for those 
of the Great Auk. These two birds are closely 
related and, as might be expected, their eggs 
bear some resemblance to each other. Both 
are pyriform in shape and the ground colour 
and markings are characteristically variable. 
But the Guillemot, a seabird still common on 
our coasts, is smaller than the Garefowl was, 
and the dimensions of its egg are correspond- 
ingly less. It sometimes happens that an egg of 
the right size, shape, and markings is found. At 
first sight it appears to be genuine, but very little 
examination is required to reveal that it is a 
fake. Many very exact copies of well-known 
Great Auk’s eggs were made, not to deceive 
buyers, but because it satisfied some collectors 
to add a replica to their egg collection if they 
were unable to secure one of the few originals. 

Copies were made in plaster, occasionally in 
wood. The plaster models were constructed in 
a similar way to the chocolate Easter eggs 
common in pre-war days. They were made 
hollow by being cast in two sections, then care- 
fully joined together. Although markings were 
accurately reproduced, the texture of plaster 
is easily distinguished from egg-shell. At the 
same time the join of the two sections can 
be detected and, most important, the hole which 
is characteristic of blown eggs is absent. It 
is estimated that there are about seventy-three 
genuine Great Auk’s eggs distributed in various 
collections, There are, for example, several in 
the National collection housed in the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. 

Eggs which were once sold for a few pence 
are now priced in hundreds of pounds. Three 
eggs recently changed hands for £1000, whereas, 
for example, there is a record of the same 
number being sold in 1835 for £5. For those 
who are interested in comparative values a 
simple calculation proves that a 
Great Auk’s egg is now worth 
many times its weight in gold, for 
the egg-sheH weighs only about an 
ounce and a-half, aid an ounce 
of gold is valued at about £7 10s. ; 
thus we have another example of 
a fact more fabulous than fable, 
and in this instance the aptness of 
the comparison goes further, for the 
Great Auk is usually described as 
being as large as a goose. 

The high value of a commodity 
is generally associated with its 
scarcity, provided that some 
demand ior it exists. When Great 
Auks were plentiful their eggs were 
worth no more to commercial col- 
lections than, for example, that of 
a common goose is to-day. It was 
only when their numbers dwindled 
to the point of extinction that it 
was then worth while paying more 
serious attention to the collection 
of their eggs, and also to the secur- 
ing of specimens of the birds them- 
selves for museums and private 
study collections. At this stage 
in the existence of the Great Auk 
people frequently set out for this 
purpose. They are often blamed 
for bringing about its extinction. 
But the fair-minded conclusion 
surely is that their activities could 
have done little more than help 
to hasten the end of a species 
doomed by other causes. 


THE GRBAT AUK 


THEIR MUCH LARGER 
The Great Auk, or Carefowl, died out just a hundred years ago. It 
localities on the North Atlantic seaboard. 
and its communal breeding habits made it easy prey: 
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By J. D. MACDONALD, B.Sc. 


species have withstood ravages equally severe. There is, 
for example, the case of the Fulmar Petrel on St. Kilda 
which, in spite of the incredible annual toll taken by the 
islanders both of eggs and the birds themselves, yet multi- 
plied to such an extent that the species spread to new 
breeding grounds on the coast of Britain. 

The instance of the Fulmar also serves to dispose of 
the argument that “low reproductivity could in itself be 
responsible for the inability of a population to stand a 





THE GUILLEMOT, URIA AALGE, AND LITTLE AUK, ALLE ALLE, COMPARED WITH 
AND NOW EXTINCT RELATIVE, THE GREAT AUK, ALCA IMPENNIS. 
inhabited 


Its inability to fly—note the relatively small wing— 
It was appreciated as a food and 


valued as a source of oil. 





‘AND ITS EGG. 
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But there is one important difference, the Great Auk 
was flightless. It is an example of a bird which gave up 
flying for life largely in the sea where it found its food— 
consisting mainly: of fish. Its wings were surprisingly 
small for a bird of its size. In appearance it resembled 
the Guillemot, but was. distinguished by a_ large 
patch of white on the side of the face, a characteristic 
by which, according to MHarvie- Brown, it earned its 
Gaelic name, An Gearra-bhul, ‘‘ the strong, stout bird 
with the spot.’ 

The Garefowl bred communally on desolate 
sea coasts. Breeding grounds known within 
historic times were Funk Island, near Newfound- 
land, various localities in Southern Iceland, 
Faroe Islands, St. Kilda and Papa Westra in 
the Orkneys. Discoveries of bone remains 
indicate that it had a much wider distribu- 
tion in earlier times. Birds appear to - have 
been most numerous on the Newfoundland 
breeding grounds, for there they were most 
frequently hunted on a large scale. The long 
voyage was economically justified, since their 
capture involved no greater effort than laying 
down gangways of planks or sail-cloth and 
driving the birds aboard in vast numbers. 

It is believed that these voyagers, particu- 
larly those not acquainted with its Celtic or 
Icelandic name, called it ‘“ pinwing,” meaning 
“‘ pinion-winged,’”’ hence the name “ Penguin.” 
It is an interesting point that the name 
“ Penguin’? was originally applied to _ this 
northern flightless species, and that it was 
subsequently transferred to Antarctic birds 
which showed the same characteristics, but 
were not in any way related. Incidentally, 
to the French the Garefow!] is still ‘‘ Penguoin.”’ 

It is customary to lay all the blame for the 
disappearance of the Great Auk on man, both as 
a collector and as a hunter. That his activities 
in these directions have had some effect cannot 
be denied. But it has been suggested here that 
there is some evidence to show that human in- 
terference can only be regarded as a contributory 
cause. Specimen collecting, except for scientific 
purposes, only becomes worth while when numbers 
are limited: the extent to which collectors are 
in bad repute is in inverse proportion to the 
numbers of specimens available. Conversely, 
importance as food is in direct proportion to the 
available supply : as the population of a species 
decreases, a point is reached where it is no 
longer economical to regard it as a source of 
food on a commercial scale. In the case of the 
Great Auk this point must have been reached 
while there were still considerable numbers in 
existence, as the cost involved 
in sending ships to its remote 
breeding places required easy and 
certain results. 

There is a physiological factor 
which can be taken into consider- 
ation. It is connected with the 
size of a breeding community. 
Recent investigations have proved 
that in certain communal species 
of birds, successful breeding does 
not depend solely on the mating of 
a pair, but requires also the com- 
bined emotional stimulus of the 
pre-mating stage provided by num- 
bers of pairs. If this factor applied 
to the Great Auk, the minimum 
figures for a successful breeding 
community may have been fairly 
high, and an effect of human 
interference may have been to 
reduce numbers below this level, or 
to break up colonies into small, 
ineffective breeding groups. 

There is evidence, however, 
that long before man could have 
had much influence on its numbers 
the Great Auk was already a 
declining species, and it is safe to 
say that its end was inevitable in 
spite of anything man could do to 
preserve or destroy it. In pre- 
historic times the Great Auk had 
a much wider distribution than is 
shown by early records of it as a 
living species. A map of its chrono- 
logical distribution forms an almost 


remote 


The Great Auk was extensively THE EGG OF A GUILLEMOT (LEFT) AND THAT OF A GREAT AUK COMPARED. (Two thirds natural size.) ideal picture of shrinkage. Species 
shughtered for food and, as Pro- The following table of comparative size is useful for reference and identification purposes. are distinct biological units. We 


fessor Newton has recorded, for 
use as fisherman's bait. Consider- 
able inroads were made _ into 
its numbers during the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries. There 
are accounts of regular expeditions to breeding 
grounds, particularly on the Newfoundland coast, where 
shiploads were collected and salted down for European 
markets. However, even as with egg collecting, we should 
not be too ready to lay the blame for extinction on these 
depredations, for we should note that many surviving 


GREAT AUK, 
Length—Average, 123°4 mm. Maximum, 140°0 mm. 
Breadth—Average, 76°4 mm. Maximum, 83°5 mm. 
Weight—Average, 46°3 germs. ' 
Photographs reproduced by Permission of the Trustees of the Natural History Museum, 


regular drain on its numbers. In both species one egg, 
the usual sitting, would give at most a 50 per cent. replace- 
ment to meet all losses, yet the one died out, whereas the 
other has flourished. Martin in his *“* Voyage to St. Kilda,” 
1698, remarks of both birds “‘ when his Egg is once taken 
away, he lays no more for that Year as other Fowls do.” 


GUILLEMOT. 
Length—Average, 81°72 mm. 
Breadth—Average, 50°06mm. 
Weight—Average, 12°5 germs. 


should think of them as finite en- 
tities : they have an end as well as 
a beginning, and usually a long 
extended life history in which, as 
in individuals, can be found the 
various stages of growth from adaptable and lusty youth 
to decrepit old age. The Garefowl had its heyday in 
prehistoric times: its declining years were no more than 
shortened by human influences: the end came in 1844 
when the last specimen was recorded on the island ot 
Eldey, off Southern Iceland. 


Maximum—92’7 mm. 
Maximum—S6’6mm. 
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THE BEAVER BREAKS THE ICE: REMARKABLE LONDON “ZOO” PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “ THe IitustraTED Lonpox News.” 
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\ IN THEIR POOL AT 
\ THE LONDON “ 260": 
\ TWO OF THE BEAVERS 
RECENTLY PRESENTED 
\ 
¥ 


BY THE CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


HE photograph 

in the centre 

of our page is a 
record of a beaver 
actually breaking the 
ice in the pond. of 
the Mappin Terraces 
enclosure at the 
Zoological Society’s 
Regent’s Park Gar- 
dens. The four 
beavers presented by 
the Canadian Govern- 
ment, which arrived 
in November, have 
taken a quantity of 
wood and mud into 
their pond witha view 
to making a dam near 
the erid at which the 
water flowsin. They 
usually come out in 
the afternoon and 
work at night, but 
during the December 
cold spell, three came 
out early one morn- 
ing to ensure that 
they were not frozen 
[Continued opposite. 
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My 
HOW THE BEAVER ACTUALLY BREAKS THE ICE: A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE VERY MOMENT WHEN THI 


ANIMAL HAD BATTERED WITH ITS HEAD THROUGH THE FROZEN SURFACE OF THE BEAVER POND IN MAPPIN TERRACES. 




















UP Twics 





BREAKING 
TO BUILD THE 


\ 

“ LODGE” UNDER \ 

MAPPIN TEKRACES \ 
A LONDON “ 700" } 

BEAVER AT WORK \ 
; 

\ 
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Continued.} 

outofthe pond. The 
making of the first 
hole’ ~s not observed, 
and it was thought to 
have been gnawed out 
where a log adjoined 
the ice; but the 
animals were seen to 
knock the other holes 
through by swimming 
under the ice and 
battering with their 
heads. Our photo- 
grapher recorded the 
actual break-through. 
The Canadian beaver 
(Castor 
builds dams of mud, 
stones and tree trunks 
to render the water 
too deep to freeze 
solid. In Canada the 
mud covering the 
“lodge ’’ becomes as 
hard as stone and 


Canadensis) 


provides efficient 
protection for the 
inmates. 























SHOWING THE FLAT, 


OPERATIONS : 


A 


LONDON ~ ZOO” BEAVER’ WITH STICKS IN ITS MOUTH, OF MAPPIN TERRACES: IT IS CONSTRUCTED FROM MUD 


SCALY TAIL, USED TO WORK THE MUD IN ITS BUILDING THE ENTRANCE TO THE “LODGE” BUILT BY THE BEAVERS 


UNDER THE WALL 
AND STICKS. 
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HEN Holly- 
wood had 
the temerity to make a film of Jane Austen’s 

“ Pride and Prejudice" six years ago, I started 

up out of my usual passive mildness to ask how they 
dared alter a word of the dialogue. The film, if you 
please, was based not on the novel but on a dramatisation 
of the novel, and the play was fitted to the screen by 
Aldous Huxley, of all people, working in collaboration 
with a professional script-writer. I find that I said rather 
bitter, biting things when I saw the result. I yelped, with 
every other Jane-ite in the land, when some of Mr. Bennet’s 
best pronouncements were subjected to pointless “‘ improve- 
ment.”” When in the novel, for example, Mr. Bennet stops 
his daughter Mary at the end of her second song, he says: 
“That will do extremely well, child. You have delighted 
us long enough. Let the other young ladies have time to 
exhibit.’"". The reproof is, of course, perfect in phrasing, in 
nuance, and in accordance with Mr. Bennet's character. 
But it was not good enough for the film-adapters, who took 
the heinous liberty of altering the speech exactly as fol- 
lows : “* Never mind, my dear. You've delighted us quite 
long enough. Give the other young ladies a chance to make 
exhibitions of themselves"! The trembling hand of an 
impassioned adinirer of Miss Austen—even at this time of 
day, and copying the passage from a contemporary note- 
book—cannot allow itself further comment on that film. 
“* Jolly good script, whoever wrote it !’’ said someone 
behind me in the course of the new film of Charles Dickens's, 
*‘Great Expectations.”” Jolly good I should say it was, 
since it is largely unaltered from Charles Dickens himself 
(Pip narrating the whole novel, as you remember, in the 
first person singular)! The credits on the screen, by the 
way, give no intimation of this fact. They very justly say 
that this “Great Expectations’ has been directed by 
David Lean, produced by Ronald Neame, and adapted 
for the screen by those two clever gentlemen together. 
They then have an attribution of “ additional dialogue ’’— 
some harmless, necessary, interlinking stuff—to Cecil 
McGivern and Kay Walsh. But they omit altogether to 
mention—probably because we are supposed to realise it 
from the very first sentence—that a good 80 per cent. of 
the words we hear are the unaltered and “‘ unimproved ”’ 
words of Charles Dickens. I dare to say that it is this 





plain, undeclared fact—even more than the sensitive direc- 
tion, adaptation, photography, and acting—that make this 
film the huge success it is. 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S NOVEL “ THE RAZOR'S 

EDGE” AS A FILM: THE DINNER-PARTY AT 

A COUNTRY CLUB, WHERE THE GUESTS IN- 

CLUDE (FROM L. TO R.) SOMERSET MAUGHAM 

(HERBERT MARSHALL) ; ISABEL (GENE 

TIERNEY) ; LARRY DARRELL (TYRONE POWER) ; 
AND SOPHIE (ANNE BAXTER). 


It is Dickens, nothing but Dickens, but 
not the whole Dickens. Perhaps—though 
this is the most concentrated of the novels— 
the whole was too much to expect. I noted 
Mr. Wopsle’s name in the character-list. But 
this pompous ass’s screen appearance must 
have been fleeting indeed—that 's Mr. Wopsle, 
that was !—since I caught no glimpse of him 
whatever. Certainly nothing whatever of 
that phase of his career when he became 
Mr. Waldengarver and essayed Mamlet. I 
missed even more Mr. Wemmick’s fiancée, 
Miss Skiffins with the green gloves, which she 
took off to mak tea and afterwards to wash up 
the tea-things “ in a trifling lady-like amateur 
manner that compromised none of us.” 

And I missed most of all Trabb’s Boy, 
the most human boy in fiction and surely a 
character of great importance (despite his 
brief, devastating two appearances), since he 
administers the first grave blow to Pip’s pride. 
“ Don’t know yah!” says the awful Trabb’s 


“THE RAZOR'S 


is taken directly from the 
Anne Baxter gives a convincing - — git. By as Sophie, 


FILMS OUT OF NOVELS. 


Boy, mimicking Pip’s lofty walk down the village street. And 
poor Pip must take to his heels and leave his dignity behind 
him. The deepest, wisest, and wittiest critic of Dickens—I 
mean, of course, G. K. Chesterton—devoted nearly three of 
the ten pages of his preface to this novel, with a dissertation 
on Trabb’s Boy and the significance of the episode in which 
he occurs. Why on earth, then, was it left out ? It cannot 
possibly have been held to be non-cinematic. I should say 
almost that it was the most cinematic couple of pages in 
the whole of Dickens. It is cinematic even in G.K.C.’s 
brilliantly critical commentary: ‘‘ Dickens has achieved 
admirably the deScription of the doubts and vanities of 
the wretched Pip as he walks down the street in his new 
gentlemanly clothes, the clothes of which he is so proud 
and so ashamed. Nothing could be so exquisitely human, 
nothing especially could be so exquisitely masculine as 
that combination of self-love and self-assertion and even 
insolence with a naked and helpless sensibility to the 
slightest breath of ridicule. Pip thinks himself better than 
anyone else, and yet anybody can snub him; that is the 
everlasting male, and perhaps the everlasting gentleman. 
Dickens has described perfectly this quivering and defence- 
less dignity. Dickens has described perfectly how ill-armed 
it is against the coarse humour of real humanity—the real 
humanity which Dickens loved, but which idealists and 
philanthropists do not love, the humanity of cabmen and 
costermongers and men singing in a third-class railway- 
carriage ; the humanity of Trabb’s Boy.” 

Trabb’s Boys abound in London still, and always will. 
On this very same wet morning on which I copy out these 
words of my own and G.K.C.’s, I ran into an artistic latter- 
day version of Pip who had got lost in Covent Garden 
Market while looking for Covent Garden Opera House. 
He sported a yellow beard as silly as Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s. 
His trousers were of a startling maroon corduroy, his coat 
lion-coloured, his shirt primrose yellow, his tie a dazzling 
emerald. He was clearly too proud and disdainful to ask 
the way to Bow Street. Trabb’s Boys—in the shape of the 
Covent Garden porters—grinned out of every market door- 
way. ‘“‘ Don’t know yah!” they more or less tacitly said, 
one and all. 

Another novel recently made into a film is Mr. Maugham’s 
“The Razor’s Edge.”” This, too, is in the first person 
singular, and just as Mr. Maugham appears in his own 
person among his equally convincing characters in the 
book, so he appears, not very verisimilarly represented by 
Herbert Marshall, as a character in the film. This is a kind 
of novelty. He is introduced 
by one character to another as 
““Mr. Maugham, the English 
novelist, you know!” It is a 
pity that in the case of the film 
Mr. Marshall seems unable to 
reproduce Mr. Maugham’s per- 
sonal charm, which is very con- 
siderable. He has as delightful 
a smile as any man I know. 
Mr. Marshall merely reproduces 
the unsmiling, over-sour and 
over-cynical Mr. Maugham which 
Press photographs—he is not 
actually a very photogenic per- 
son—reproduce. Mr. Maugham 
is notoriously not very much 
interested in film-making, other- 
wise he might have interviewed 
Mr. Marshall and instructed 
him how to look more like 
himself—to smile, for example, 
and not to hunch his shoulders, 
for another example. 

Two popular American film- 
stars, Tyrone Power and Gene 
Tierney, have been lavishly 
scolded for trying to represent 


EDGE”: 
HAS BECOME A DIPSOMANIAC, IN AN APACHE HAUNT IN THE RUE DE LAPPES, IN PARIS. 
“The Razor’s Edge” (Tecntio® | Century-Fox), the film of Somerset Moughem’s well-known novel, 
Herbert Somerset Maugham and 


Marshall plays the part of 
who becomes 


her husband and child in a car accident. 





ISABEL AND HER FRIENDS MEET SOPHIE (RIGHT), WHO 


ai 
a dipsomaniac ‘ae losing 


the unworldly- 
minded Larry 
and the worldly-minded Isabel. They both 

seem to me to strive very hard and to some 

purpose. On the other hand, Clifton Webb has been 
lavishly praised for his portrait of the dilettante 
Elliott. He seems to me to miss entirely the character’s 
sophistication and suggested turpitude. The one complete 
success is Anne Baxter’s study of the unhappy Sophie. 





A FILM WHICH THE AUDIENCE SEE THROUGH THE EYES 


OF ROBERT MONTGOMERY: PHILLIP MARLOWE (ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY) EXAMINES HIS “‘ BLACK EYE” IN A MIRROR 
AT ADRIENNE TROMSETT’S (AUDREY TOTTER) FLAT. 

“‘ Lady in the Lake” (M.-G.-M.) introduces a striking innovation. 
The audience see the film through the eyes of Robert Montgomery, 
who plays the part of Phillip Marlowe, a detective. He is shown 
above with Adrienne Tromsett (Audrey Totter) on his return from 
the flat of Chris Lavery (Dick Simmons), who has struck him with 
a knuckle-duster—an experience which the audience share. 


But then I found the whole film as absorbing as the novel 
from which it is directly taken. The reason? The reason 
lies in that word. “‘ directly.” For here again there has been 
no tinkering and pottering with the taut dialogue of a master 
of the craft. There is one amusing howler in the film. 
Larry finds among the dead Sophie’s belongings something 
which he calls “‘ an Ode of Keats’”’ of which she had been 
fond. He reads it aloud, and it turns out to be the Sonnet 
beginning : ‘‘ The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone !”’ 
Did not Austin Dobson once write a triolet beginning : 
“I intended an Ode, And it turned to a Sonnet ” ? 

A third film from a novel is Raymond Chandler’s “ Lady 
in the Lake,’’ directed and principally acted by Robert 
Montgomery. A brutal, brash and witty film from a brutal, 
brash and witty story. This, too, has a very striking in- 
novation. The whole tale is told by the character, a detec- 
tive, played by Mr. Montgomery, and the whole thing is 
enacted before his eyes. We are, for the duration of the 
film, inside the head of this charming actor. We are, in a 
word, the camera. If a thug hits us, we almost 
instinctively duck. We see ourselves in a 
mirror occasionally, and are startled to see 
that we have turned into Robert Montgomery. 
This is a most ingenious device, and it is 
largely the making of a most ingenious film. 
Its faults are largely the faults of the first- 
person-singular novel. 

But here I have—and conclude with—a 
quixotic brain-wave. It is to re-film Charles 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Great Expectations ’’ and to make 
Pip the camera. This would mean dispensing, 
with a pang, with Master Anthony Wager’s 
Pip the boy, and with John Mills’s Pip grown 
up. But I should most certainly keep Finlay 
Currie’s marvellously horrid Magwitch, Martita 
Hunt’s beautifully-spoken Miss Havisham, 
Alec Guinness’s celestially foolish Herbert, 
Francis L. Sullivan’s true-to-the-letter Jaggers, 
and O. B. Clarence’s beatificdily deaf and 
happy Aged Parent. Perhaps I should avail 
myself of the opportunity of securing a better 
Estella (grown up) and a broader Joe Gargery. 
But the most startling thing of all that I 
would do in this dream production would be 
to show Trabb’s Boy in all his glory and 
his mock-dismay. Think of the cinematic 
joy of that unspeakable miscreant as viewed 
solely through Pip’s alarmed eyes. Need I 
finally add. that the actor I should bring over 
for him, at absolutely unheard-of expense. 
would be Mickey Rooney? — ALAN Dent. 
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THE MAKING OF A BIG FEATURE FILM: AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSIONS. 


Drawincs BY TrrReNCcE T. CuNEO. 












































































HE drawings which we reproduce 

on this page, give an excellent 
idea of the scene in a studio during 
the making of a big feature film at 
Denham Studios. The picture is 
** Meet Me at Dawn,”’ just produced 
for Twentieth Century - Fox by 
Marcel Hellman, which was due to 
start its run at the Odeon, Leicester 
Square, on Jan. 9. The Assistant to 
the Producer describes the scenes as 
follows: ** The drawing at the top 
of the page shows a set representing 
a portion of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900, and is one of the opening 
shots of the picture. The camera, 
which can just be descried on the 
extreme left, is shooting straight 
across the ‘floor,’ taking in the 
gaily-dressed ‘extras’ who are en- 
joying themselves at the booths, 
and wandering through the fair 
grounds. Above the set is the ‘ spot 
rail,’ the great wooden gantry from 
which the top lights, arcs and spot- 
lights shine down on the milling 
crowds. In spite of the air of bustle 
and movement, enjoyment and 
life which the scene presents, it 
was shot silent, except for a few 
words of dialogue. The sound of the 
rifles at the shooting- booths, the 
cries of vendors, ‘ barkers’ and 
showmen were ‘dubbed’ on the 
film later, in order that the dialogue 
should come over distinctly and not 
be drowned. No principals can be 
picked out in the long shot, which 
is technically known as an *‘ estab- 
lishing take,’ after which the camera 
is moved in for a closer shot in which 
some of ‘the principals appear, as 
illustrated in our lower drawing.” 
[Continued above. 


(RIGHT.) A CLOSER SHOT OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION SET : THE CAMERA 
(CENTRE) IS TAKING GEORGE THORPE, 
WILLIAM EYTHE AND STANLEY HOLLO- 
WAY AT THE SHOOTING - BOOTH. 
MARCEL HELLMAN, PRODUCER, IS 
CENTRE, WITH CIGAR; THORNTON 
FREELAND, DIRECTOR, IS SEATED, 
LEANING FORWARD. 


Continued.} 

The lower, right-hand drawing on 
this page depicts a ‘‘ medium close 
shot” of the 1900 Paris Exhibition 
fair-ground set for ‘* Meet Me at 
Dawn” from another angle. The 
camera, with its crew closed up 
round it like a gun being serviced 
in action, is shooting on the rifle- and 
pistol-firing booth (left). At this 
booth stand three principals, George 
Thorpe (who plays Senator Renault), 
William Eythe (the hero, Charles 
Morton) and Stanley Holloway (his 
friend, Emile). The microphone on 
its ‘‘ boom” may be seen above 
Mr. Thorpe’s head. Under the 
camera, seated on the platform 
known as the camera “ dolly,” 
leaning forward, is the director, 
Thornton Freeland, and the pro- 
ducer, Marcel Hellman, is standing 
in the centre, with a cigar in his 
mouth, under two lamps just in 
front of the merry-go-round, on 
which ‘“‘extras”’ are seated. The 
Sound Chief is sitting in the fore- 
ground, and next to him is the 
Script Girl, intently watching the 
**take.”’ ‘‘ Meet Me at Dawn” is 
a romantic comedy, which tells the 
story of a professional duellist in 
the Paris of the early days of the 
century. The cast is headed by 
William Eythe, who was sent from 
Hollywood by Darryl Zanuck, of 
Twentieth Century-Fox, to play the 
lead, and Hazel Court, a young 
British actress *‘ discovered’’ by J. 
Arthur Rank. Basil Sydney, Stanley 
Holloway, Margaret Rutherford and 
Ada Reeve are also in the cast. 
Miss Reeve, formerly well known 
as a musical - comedy star, plays 

the concierge. 


(LEFT.) THE “‘ ESTABLISHING TAKE "’ 
OF A SCREEN RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE 1900 PARIS EXHIBITION: THE 
CAMERA (EXTREME LEFT) STANDS 
NEAR A GIANT ARC ; ABOVE THE SET 
IS THE “SPOT RAIL,’”’ THE GREAT 
WOODEN GANTRY FROM WHICH TOP- 
LIGHTS, ARCS AND SPOTLIGHTS SHINE 
DOWN ON THE CROWD. 
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“THE FAIRY QUEEN,” AT COVENT GARDEN: 
PURCELL’S DRAMA, MASQUE AND MUSIC. 


‘\\ OBERON (ROBERT HELPMANN) 
cusnnerenne- snanaeneeeenthneenenanentnensenteesthntantnnaenntanrnseneueeqteutesteutiuntaconenseneeueteMnsaneneEninstniiinrsrcutssesenenecesteuseuneescusecetertess oveetenseenetesentouteusescesnenssansvecuenseneotent 2 apeire eemnin Pa (MARGAR iT RAWLI iGS) WITH THE 
“A GROVE NEAR ATHENS”: TITANIA (MARGARET RAWLINGS) REFUSES TO GIVE UP 
( THE INDIAN BOY (TONY TARVER) TO OBERON (ROBERT HELPMANN; CENTRE, K.). 5 


shannersesvevtaneseavevenessuanenencoateseyssneansenenten muanennevenwaneereencats seaneenenancnsscseaqeane cents 


OBERON (ROBERT HELP) IN) SENDS PUCK (JAMES KE IN SEARCH OF THE MAGIC 
HERB, of AKE TITANIA DOTE ON BOTT 


Ss UENUNUNDAUEELNDENUALAGALULELLAALDLEDEDELAUEOUSNESAURENDELN LE ONDE 


™ TITANIA (MARGARET RAWLINGS) AND OBERON (ROBERT HELPMANN) 
‘ MARRIAGE BY H (RICHARD ELLIS). 


ventas: 


osanevneaeenannens se suamenvansecensenamusnsseenncoeucenensnerity wees soueneaceracanenusennsenanasses 
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weaneunennens sarsuaueenavenennenennansenecenanenennenescareneneenes ott avenenvenseseusnnesennen: \saeneneecammnanasonveccencncavensuansunvenseen seen 


BOTTOM (MICHAEL HORDERN), HIS ASS’S HEAD GARLANDED WITH FLOWERS BY 
FAIRIES, WALKING WITH TITANIA (MARGARET RAWLINGS), WHO NOW DOTES ON 


ven causean cenmacenn everest) sevenenens ves sauaeenes: 


THE EXQUISITE DANCE OF THE SPIRITS OF THE AIR: 
¢ AND MICHAEL SOMES IN THE MASQUE OF LOVE, 


wm eeoeanes yenevennenuen ons senvusnensunnsonssevanges sasanenvensneqnanuanse nnn 


with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. It will be given at Covent Garden on January 15, 
16 and 17, and another five performances are scheduled before the end of the month. 
The hybrid of fantastic drama, music and masques is a seventeenth-century form 
which has been called ‘* highbrow revue." 


“The Fairy Queen,"’ Purcell's Masque with Music, based on Shakespeare's ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” was first produced in 1693 and, apart from two revivals 
in the ‘20's, had not been seen as a theatrical entertainment for 250 years until the 
Covent Garden Opera Trust recently produced it, adapted by Constant Lambert 
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1947 USHERED IN WITH UNWONTED GAIETY AT THE CHELSEA ARTS BALL. 


/ 
‘4 


GAILY-COSTUMED DANCERS WHO GATHERED ROUND A 30-FT.-HIGH MODEL OF A PHCENIX TO GREET 1947. 


The first Chelsea Arts Ball since 1938 was held at the Royal Albert Hall on December 31. At midnight the phoenix, with giant wings spread and green eyes glittering, went up in 
The Renaissance period was the chief costume theme. Over four thousand people danced mock flames, while the brilliantly, and diversely, costumed dancers sang “‘ Auld Lang 
round a symbolic pheenix, which had been designed by Mr. Frank Dobson, A.R.A. Syne” as brightly-coloured balloons showered down upon them. 
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i NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. |; 


C Tew > 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

















HIS week the three “ straight ’’ novels arrange themselves geometrically ; they make 
a neat pattern of expansion in bulk and compass—or of contraction, if you choose 
to take them the other way. But let us start with the small home field of an emotional 
crisis, during a week-end at Sunningdale. Though the stage is homely, it does not follow 
that the subject must be prosaic; and in fact ‘“‘The Taken Town,’’ by Dudley Carew 
(Home and Van Thal; 7s. 6d.), depends on style to bring it off. Its theme is a kind of 
miracle : a total change of heart within a few hours. We first see Robert on a Friday night 
at the Café Royal, being thoroughly odious. And he has always been odious, a dull and 
sneering arriviste. Even if he went to a third-rate school, even if his home life was rather 
dreary, one cannot put it all down to environment; there must be some obtuseness in 
grain. Now he is back from the war—not defeated, like his father after the last war, but 
smug and prosperous, established in a good old firm by a devoted friend. Geoffrey 
Aldridge admires him blindly ; Geoffrey’s sister will be only too glad to marry him. So 
it should be easy enough to corrupt the standards of the firm and debase its methods, and 
with that intent he is going to Sunningdale. 

But there he crashes into a revelation. Among the guests is a woman sculptor, with 
a sympathetic and lively mind. Her talk bewilders him; it is as thoygh they did not 
share the same earth. Where he saw a decorous lawn in two colours, she reveals depth 
and anger and romance—and so at every turn. This hard and competent young man 
has read nothing, heard of nothing—esthetically he is unborn. Suddenly he would like 
to read a book. She gives him Flecker’s “‘ Hassan,’’ and he falls madly in love with her, 
and tumbles straight into the adolescence he had never experienced. His shady projects 
become uninteresting, then impossible ; and on Sunday evening he goes away a changed 
man. Not with Catherine—Catherine is not for him; but with the innocence and the 
ideal fervour of a young Shelley. 

It is rather hard to believe ; and Catherine does not quite evade that improving tone 
which is the bane of Egerias. But granting so much, it is done with great skill and charm. 
Robert, who had no zsthetic sense 
and no interest in human beings, 
may be too quick to develop a 
perceptive imagination bordering 
on the fanciful; but since the 
whole book is in that vein, he 
could not stand out. 

In “ Three O’Clock Dinner,’’ 
by Josephine Pinckney (Hodder 
and Stoughton; 10s. 6d.), the 
personal crisis widens to a family 
affair, and the red-brick villa to 
the pleasing background of 
Charleston. Judith Redcliff is a 
young widow with a sense of 
inferiority ; she could not believe 
that Fen, the gay and brilliant, 
had really chosen her, and even 
now, in the misery of loss, it 
seems too good to be true. But 
of his family she has no doubt ; 
they all love her, and she will 
always belong to them. Then 
comes the worry about Lorena 
Hessenwinkle. Fen’s young 
brother is plainly smitten, and 
the Hessenwinkles, though neigh- 
bours, are not his kind. The fair 
Lorena has been “ talked of.”” She 
may, of course, be a good girl, by 
her own standards—but what does 
Tat know of her standards? He 
is a callow, earnest youth, an : Prem er ai 
impassioned theorist, the very Rei sn teh iy ees be Ey ae ee 
type to burn his fingers and take . aaa oa Fle ie moe 




















THE CALL TO THE HIGH PLACES. 


O be able to blend business and pleasure must surely be one of the most delightful 
attractions to the life of a statesman. Title, jacket and illustrations of Mr. L. S. 
Amery’s latest book, “‘ In the Rain and the Sun ’’ (Hutchinson ; 21s.), indicate that pleasure 
predominates in its pages ; and the author frankly admits that this second book of remi- 
niscences is concerned only incidentally with the more serious aspect of his doings on those 
occasions when open-air opportunities were merely incidental to service or political 
missions. For all that, there are valuable and informative glimpses of that more serious 
aspect, and we gain some insight into the life of a public man. He who has had high peaks 
in the Rockies and the Drakensburg Mountains named after him because of his prowess 
as a mountaineer is very much in evidence in these pages; but the man who served his 
country at the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, the India Office, and in other capacities 
cannot be kept in the background. So we have a very readable book of high peaks and 
high office. 

Among others, Mr. Amery has thrilling stories of climbs on the Matterhorn. He tells 
of crawling up the great Tiefenmatten face, where was “‘ nothing that offered a real grasp 
to one’s hands.”” The attraction of this magnificent mountain, eclipsed, perhaps, only by 
Everest, is again made manifest in ‘‘ The Matterhorn,’’ by Guido Rey (Basil Blackwell ; 15s.), 
translated from the Italian by J. E. C. Eaton and revised by R. L. G. Irving. It may 
seem amazing to some that a book can be devoted to one mountain. But the Matterhorn 
demands and deserves such. Its every face is dealt with; even the crows that inhabit 
its heights are not overlooked—* strange, large birds with jet-black, shiny feathers, with 
long bills and with beautiful blood-red claws” that nest in unexplored recesses on the 
inaccessible precipices of the Z’Mutt and Fuggen faces. Here is the story of the mountain 
and its conquerors, of Tyndali and Whymper, the Abbé Gorret and the hunchback of 
Breuil. The illustrations are worthy of the subject. 

Those “ days of fresh air in the rain and the sun” of the Harrow song from which 
Mr. Amery has taken titles for two of his books of reminiscences are to be found in the 
“Norfolk Notebook ’’ of Lilias 
Rider Haggard (Faber ; 8s. 6d.), 
though, naturally, on a very 
different plane. She gives us a 
day-to-day diary of the life she 
lives and knows so well in 
Norfolk. She takes us to a 
Shell House where thousands of 
shells “‘ from every part of the 
world are set out in all the glory 
of a myriad shades”; tells us 
that pansies in her part of the 
world used to be called “ tittle- 
my-fancies"?; points out that 
** hedge - timber, which costs 
nothing but the minimum of care 
every year or two, is a much 
neglected source of income to 
both landlord and tenant ” ; and 
can write of “‘ an early deep tide, 
and a morning so lovely it made 
me wonder if winter in North 
Norfolk is not really better than 
the summer.” Practical and 
poetic, this is a book to be 
picked up and enjoyed at any 
odd moment. 

The Watchers of St. Paul’s 
are now _ worthily enshrined. 
Dr. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
has a noble story to tell in “ St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Wartime ”’ 
(Hutchinson ; ros. 6d.), and he 
tells it not only adequately but 
with literary charm. To read 
the story is to marvel at the fact 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1944 


it hard. By way of reconnaissance, ye TREE OF KNOWLEDGE AS DEAD WOOD, BROKEN AND UNINSPIRING: 
Judith goes to see the disturber— AT QURNA, TRADITIONAL SITE OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


and they fall out. They both start The news that the Tree of Knowledge, which stands at Qurna at the junction of the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the traditional 
being responsible for the Redcliff site of the Garden of Eden, had died, was reported in The Times of December 23. The Rev. Cyril Blomeley then wrote to say 


that the great church eseaped 
with comparatively so little 
damage. There was, for example, 
the big sea-mine which dropped 





family, and Judith comes away _ it had 
in despair. For Lorena played 
with the boys as children, and 
knows more about. Fen than he 
has confided to his own wife. And 
Lorena is the kind of girl men 
prefer—lush and uninhibited, and 
buoyant with sex appeal. All the Redcliff men will desert to her ; she will take everything 
from Judith, even the past... . 

This is what I call a nice book. One éan see what is going to happen, more or less, 
but not just now ; the suspense is adequate, and the Redcliffs are charming people—kind, 
cultured, rather ineffectual perhaps, but with a good deal of humour, conscious and other- 
wise. There’ is no one to dislike, for Lorena too has her merits, and her pathos; yet the 
sentiment is not overdone, the ending not too happy. Yes, a nice book. 

In “‘ The Peacock Sheds His Tail,’’ by Alice Tisdale Hobart (Cassell; ros. 6d.), the 
setting is a whole country, and the subject a phase of history. Mexico has had its revo- 
lution, but the harvest is yet to come. The Millionaire Socialists were pledged to land 
reform—but now they own land themselves. The foreign oil companies are on the side of 
reaction. The old Spanish families cling to Church and privilege. Those who fought and 
suffered in the hard years feel that all their gain is on paper. At this juncture, young 
Ignacio Navarro strikes up a café acquaintance with Jim, a “‘ North American”—and_ takes 
him home. And the deplorable result is, he marries Concha, the sister of Ignacio. 

Jim leaves his diplomatic post, and takes a job with an American oil company, thinking 
to mediate between his own country and his wife’s—a worthy but almost hopeless task 
in those years of conflict. Through Ignacio and others, he keeps in touch with the reform 
movement, while the forces of reaction can be studied under his very roof. It is a point 
of vantage, yet it does not make a good novel ; for Jim achieves so little that we feel he need 
not be there at all, while the surrounding characters are illustrations rather than men and 
women. But these are faults of the genre—history without tears. The book itself is 
readable and full of matter, though far from shapely. 

“The Life Sentence,"’ by H. C. Bailey (MacDonald; 8s. 6d.), takes us back to 
England, and Mr. Fortune. Rosalind is the child of a murdered man and—if we are to 
accept the jury’s verdict—of a poisoner ; but it happened when she was very small, and she 
knows nothing about it. Since then her life at Bridcombe with “‘ Mamma” has been tran- 
quillity itself; they see hardly anyone, but Rosalind does not mind. She was very 
bright at school, but does not care about going to Oxford. She has a terror of fog. 
In spite of perfect health, she is subject to day- 


broken in [920 by British soldiers climbing it. The anger of the Arabs was roused, and the tree, although dead, 
was re-erected on a concrete base, an arrangement which gave satisfaction... Mr. R. S. M. Sturges, ex-Political officer, Qurna, 
then gave the information that the tree was not dead when it fell in 1920; and Dr. Norman C. Wright supplied a 1944 report 
on its condition. He suggested that it would be a good idea if the authorities, instead of planting a single tree, should create 
a garden of flowers, trees and fruits on the traditional Garden of Eden site, under joint Anglo-American and Arab auspices. The 
place is now squalid and unromantic in appearance, and though its authenticity as the home of our earliest ancestors may be 
i from defnitely established, the suggestion to transform the ‘“‘Garden of Eden” site into a fragrant garden is worthy of 
serious consideration. The Tree of Knowledge is not, it is stated, of very great antiquity. 





by parachute at the north-east 
corner. It was about 8 ft. high 
and was like an elongated pear 
with rows of “‘ horns ”’ at top and 
bottom. A naval officer and two 
ratings were sent to deal with it, 
and while the last ‘‘ horn ” was being rendered harmless, a fire-engine was driven, contrary 
to instructions, at full speed from Cheapside to Cannon Street. This caused the mechanism 
to start into action, and there was great danger that the mine would explode after all. 
But the ticking stopped and all was well. The royalties on this splendidly written and 
illustrated book go to the restoration fund. 

One of the best of the wartime travel books—and there have been some of considerable 
merit—is R. W. Thompson’s “‘ Black Caribbean ’’ (MacDonald ; 12s. 6d.), which tells how 
he sailed from Gourock in the Queen Mary in October 1942, landed at Boston, went to 
Cuba, Jamaica and other islands, back to the mainland, British Honduras, Panama, Mexico, 
returning to Jamaica. He has acid comments to make as well as delightful thumbnail 
sketches to draw. ‘‘ Chatumal was full of Americans working on airport and road con- 
struction a few miles out of town. The ‘ high-ups’ lived in the hotel as guests of the 
Government. The not so ‘ high-ups’ got drunk more loudly and with even more violent 
streams of abuse at the ‘ nigger bastards’ whose country it was.” As for description : 
“‘ The dawn is wild with the cracked, yet mellow, jangling of bells ringing free under the 
tiny canopies that perch like indecorous episcopal hats above the faded wash of the peeling 
plaster towers.”” A vivid book. 

Lovers of ghost-stories, no less than students of psychic phenomena, are indebted to 
Harry Price. Some six years ago he told them of the Most Haunted House in England. 
It was an Essex rectory, and in ‘“‘ The End of Borley Rectory ’’ (Harrap ; 15s.) we have a 
sequel ; for although the house was partly destroyed by fire in 1939, ghostly happenings 
have since occurred, to be vouched for by many witnesses. Not a book to be read just 
before going to bed. 

Five reprints since 1940, and now a second edition. And the book is not a thriller, 
not an outspoken biography, not even an American novel of Elizabethan grossness. It 
is ‘‘ The Care of Young Babies,’’ by Dr. John Gibbens (J. and A. Churchill ; 5s.). A simply- 
written manual for mothers and nurses, it emphasises that the bringing- up of a child 
should be a grand job. . With its detailed advice, and above all with its freedom from 
faddism, it will prove a boon to young parents. 

The views of an American critic are not always 





long fits of collapse and gloom. In short, her doctor 
is bewildered, and calls in Reggie, who arrives to find, 
not a mental case, but a near-corpse. Surprisingly, he 
is not surprised, and in no time he has dug up the 
Ward murder. Mrs.’ Ward is at large again, he finds ; 
and death is at large, and Rosalind is unsafe even in 
hospital ; but, intditive as ever, he pulls her through. 
Reggie was always the knight-errant of detection ; here 
he is in his element, at the top of his form.—K. Joun. 





AN IDEAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” for 
six or twelve months ? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. Subscription rates 
on application to the Publisher, ‘ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, Blimp,”’ La Guardia or Laurence Olivier, his views and 


acceptable to the English reader. John Mason Brown, 
however, need evoke little apprehension. His latest 
collection of essays on people, plays, films and John 
Mason Brown, which he entitles ‘‘ Seeing Things "’ 
(Hamish Hamilton; 12s. 6d.), makes good reading. 
Whether it be Noel Coward or Walt Disney, 
** Pygmalion’ or “ The Life and Death of Colonel 





comments are clever and shrewd.—W. R. CALVERT. 
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Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high-performance, luxuriously 


appointed and with that impeccable finish which for years has been associated with the 
name of Jaguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 14, 2} and 34 Litre Chassis with 
such refinements as air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister as standard on the 


24 Litre, 33 Litre and the 1} Litre Special Equipment model. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 


THE FINEST CAR OF. ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 





WINDAK LTD. POYNTON, CHESHIRE 


NEWS 
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Pilots and passengers being unanimously in 


aeroplanes, the designers came to Accles & 

Pollock for an engine-mounting ring to.give 

strong tubular support. It was a particu- 

larly difficult job of tube manipulation, 

but Accles & Pollock (stillfirmly attached 

to precise standards) supplied it with 
their usual precision. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


WS * 
\s OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM — 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels. 


TBWw 


favour of having engines firmly attached to 

















Supplies he garages are running low, and cannot be 


replenished this winter. If you haven't yet filled up with 


Blueco! get it now. There are still a few tins left in plenty 


of places: but this is your last chance! 
« N PP ft f z taP aT 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


MiLHC 


€ > ‘ob 
/ SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LID CRICKLEWOOD WORKS LONDON W.W.2 ¢> 
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At home—in the beautiful homes where the works | 


of the artist craftsmen are still used for the purpose for 


which they were designed—you will find the Decola. Once 


only the reigning dukes and princes could hear at home the superb 
performances of the great court musicians. To-day the Decola brings the 
living music of the concert hall into the homes where only the truly beautiful 


is good enough and perfection is the criterion, 


The Decola 1s the world’s first electric record reproducer, 
having a response range of Uurty to fourteen thousand cycles 
per second. Listening to Decola reproduction gives the impres- 
sion that there is no reproduction. lou hear—it seems 
that you see—the orchestra in your own home. Every note 

every overtone and transient within the range of hwnan 


Price €216-11-3 (inclusive 








hearing—is vibrantly alive. 


of purchase tax). 


living music 


The Limited, 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W. 


Record Company, 


Decca 
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HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN 


is not the 
cheapest 


—it is the Best 


See the name HOWARDS on every tablet 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 





Made by 
HOWARDS OF ILFORD 


Makers for 150 years of Howards’ 
Tasteless Bicarbonate of Soda, etc. 


















































CONNOISSEUR | 











CLEAN 


THE PARKINSON STOVE 














Pht 


SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 














LINE 


CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM 9 


Price 3 each 


t tan 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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OW about g 9 


The fly overcomes g (short for gravity) by means 
of suction pads on its feet which enable it to stay upside down on the ceiling. 
What can we humans do to overcome 8? We can go a long way towards it by 
not always beginning with the traditional materials but by thinking in terms 
of lightness and exploring the great possibilities in the new light alloys that 


have been developed by H.D.A. Next time you have a production problem... 


HIGH 
make light work of with DUTY 


ALLOYS 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS 
INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS AND CASTINGS IN ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
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fOr hire 


Even the shirt and tie can be 
hired without parting with 
any of your precious coupons. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 


Bournemouth, Manchester, Portsmouth, Bristol, Ca mberley, Aldershot. 
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CRAMMED FULL OF GOOD NEWS FOR THE DIESEL USER 


% ... whether i 

his power applications are 

Commercial Vehicles, ‘Industrial 

Plant or Marine Craft. 

. present-day emergencies prevent copies of the 

‘Perkins News’ from being distributed haphazardly ; in fact, 

they should be restricted to owners or prospective owners of 

Diesel Engines. 

% .. . why not detach the slip at the foot of this page and post it 
early— some reservations for future issues are available. 


8 PsrheueS vests encines 


[FOR GOODS AMD PASSENGER VEWICLES, INDUSTRIAL AND MARINE APPLICATIONS | 


* 











To: F. PERKINS LTD., DEPT {Q) 73 LINCOLN RD., PETERBOROUGH. 
Please send me a copy of 


PERKINS NEWS” Name of Principal 
as and when it is issued and 
becomes available. Name of Firm .............. 


Whether interested in Vehicle, industrial or Marine Diesei Engines 





















OA 
FA = ita 
If it’s a matter of howto 
fasten one thing to another 


get in touch with (6 [¢ (}] 


The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham, is always ready to co-operate with those 
who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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She chooses her new shoes from Manfield’s 
style collections. They include Manfield’s 
own designs . . . the latest American 
styles . . . the smartest creations of 
Brevitt . . Vani-Tred . . Norvic 
Arch-preserver. Quotas vary in different 
Manfield shops, but Manfield assistants 
will readily help you to find shoes 

you have set your heart on — 

well-made, well-fitting, smart! 

















PRINTED FOR THE 
BREWERS’ SOCIETY 








THERE is nothing like a game of 
darts in an English pub for 
promoting a steady hand and a 


ready smile. During the war 
“a game of darts at the pub” 
became a favourite call, partic- 
ularly among the American and 
Canadian soldiers over here. In 
the dark nights of the, black-out, 
the hazards of the ** double * 
and the “* white-wash ” brought 
relief from greater hazards — to 
spectators as well as players. 
Darts is essentially a friendly 
game. That is why it finds its 
proper setting in the public- 
house —— where every man is as 
good as his fellow, and where 
friendliness and sportsmanship 
abound as nowhere else. 


Lilustration specially drawn by Mervyn Peqke 


Se ee 
— | SOLE MARERS OF THE FAMOUS PEDLAR BRAND SLOE GIN 





| TIME FOR A 


CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 





‘“* Now for 15 minutes’ pleasure 


and satisfaction.” 


issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. 


Jan. 11, 1947 


NEWS 





The invention of Pimm’s No.1, the Original Gin Sling, 
was an historic event. So it can hardly have been popular in 
pre-historic times. Which perhaps accounts for the uncivil- 


ised condition of the 


world in those days. Pros No. T 
Whee Original Gir Sling 


WINE MERCHANTS HAVE LIMITED SUPPLIES FROM TIME TO TIME AT 27/6 PER BOTTLE 
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A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 





FOR COLDS 


... Exactly as before. Vapex was 
withdrawn in preference to using 
substitutes. Small supplies are now 
going out —in utility dress but still 
the genuine Vapex. Soon there will 
be more. From your Chemist 2/3 


BREATHE THE VAPOUR 


KERFOOT - BARDSLEY *- ENGLAND 


vz28 











(of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 











OLD CUSTOMERS are informed 
with pleasure that limited supplies 

are now available of Hawker’s Tawny | 
Port and Ruby Port at 14/- a bottle, | 
and Hawker’s Fino Sherry at 15/6a 
bottle—all shipped under Govern- 
ment licence. 


H AW KJER’S— 


OF PLYMOUTH 





Welcome Always- 


Keep it Handy 





Over 100 years’ 
reputation for quality. 
A limited 
quantity still 
available. 








Nufix because it is a quality hair dressing 
at a popular price. Made from a base 
containing vege oil, Nufix promotes 

dryness 


NUFIX || 








Walden & Co. (Nufix) Led., London, N.W.9 











QUALITY DRESSING FOR THE HAIR 
| | 


SUPPLIES ARE LIMITEO SN 
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The Queen of Hearts 

was like this in 18 “6 oa ae 

Louise de la Va favourite of Louis XIV } / € 3 

at Z s in a pack of 1856 ait 2 3| : 



















and like this 
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HIGHLAND | 
QUEEN 


ferme 


= HICHLAND QUEEN 
ES A GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


never changes.... 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, 











LEITH, SCOTLAND 

















Ie Doo Z OD~ CEAg= > > ~ PRADO O | 
| ri 
r | 
la P @ 
i | 
I Do you often feel exhausted | 
X and irritable 7 Is work a bur- | 
4 | 
I den to you? Are you losing q 
| 4 your power to enjoy yourself 7 | 
| ¢ lake a revitalizing course ol ) 
‘ Phyllosan tablets and you will ) 
- : x % . 4 
soon find an improvement in ) 
y 
your nervous tone, your energy, ) 
¢ = Ww - y 
your outlook on life. Just two ) 
y 7 Y 
2 tiny tablets three times a day 2 
Pe : : 
12 before meals. SO easy to take, « 
ra ¢ , s 
‘ but when taken regularl what \ 
P < - 
ms a ditterence they make! Of \ 
if - 
6 all chemists, 3/3, 5/4 (double ‘ 
’ 7 ; ° y 
6 quantity), and 20/- (Family ) 
. : : 1 x 
3 Size), including Purchase Tax § 
| Y x 
2 6 | 
6 PMI70 4] 
O DADA DADDADD PPAODP IN PAD PNP Ne NPP Ge 








: CONDITIONS ‘OF SALE AND SUPPLY. Phis periodi 
ired out or otherw i of by way of Trade ex 
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January 


January is the month of Resolutions—including those passed at 


Shareholders’ meetings. Companies, firms, private individuals and 


others engaged in business conduct an annual review, pass resolutions 


and present their balance sheets. Among the assets shown in balance 


sheets is “Cash at Bank”: it means cash when you want it, where 


you want it and how you want it—a reminder of the unfailing service 


given by a modern bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
























































Se Oe, 


JOSEPH TETLEY &@ Co., 


LONDON & NEW YORK 


t shall not, without the written 
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FROM FERRANTI DEALERS ONLY 


C= 


The New Ferranti radio 
and television receivers 
are ONLY obtainable 
from appointed 

Ferranti dealers. 


.. FERRANTI 


Because we know these 


When emotions are too profound for speech and con- RADIO 
dealers can give vou a 


sternation has stifled conversation it’s your cue to rally 








round with a gin and Votrix —the saviour of many a service as reliahle as the 
situation. It is the Vermouth produced from delicious 

wine and blended with aromatic herbs in the old traditional seid they sell. 
style ; full strength, full flavour, and in the opinion of most There is a Ferranti Radio Dealer for 


a great improvement on anything they have met before. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTI 


SWEET a) 33 OR DRY 


YOUR district and you should have a word with him. 


FERRANTI for good radio and FERRANTI DEALERS for 


good service. 


Produced and bottled by Vine Products Ltd., Kin 





FERRANTI LTD MOSTON MANCHESTER 10; & 36 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 








os 
BY pet y ent 
Gin Distillers to H.M. 
4 BOOTH'S OISTILLERIES | miko 





THERE ARE Six. 


: FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 


~EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 
‘Yellow’ — an empire-de-luxe cut cake 
with the flavour of a pure virginia. 
Ask for ‘Four Square Yellow’—2/9 oz. Se we 

PINEST 


DRY GH 





here a aaa 
AKE yee 4 
PLox, eyes 
eee 
MAXIMUM prices: 25/3 pen BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) , 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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